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Training for Opera 
A Symposium 





The Editor 

From time to time we have devoted whole issues of the magazine 
to what seemed to us important operatic subjects, as for example 
Criticism, TV Opera, The English Opera Group, Verdi and Richard 
Strauss. This month’s opera is entirely given over to what is probably 
the most important subject of all in so far as it touches the whole of the 
future of opera in this country, namely the training of singers, conductors 
and all those who intend to make opera their livelihood. Accordingly we 
have invited the heads of our three leading musical institutions, Dr 
Thomas Armstrong, Principal of the Royal Academy, Sir Ernest Bullock, 
Principal of the Royal College, and Dr Eric Cundell, Principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music, together with Mr Norman Tucker, Director 
of Sadler’s Wells, and Mr David Webster, General Administrator of 
Covent Garden, to contribute to a Symposium on this subject. In addition 
Anne Wood and Joan Cross, joint Principals of the Opera School, have 
some very provocative things to say about the necessity of specialists in 
our opera houses; while Mr John Denison who has recently been on a 
tour of the American Musical scene brings back at first hand a picture of 
what he saw in a number of the musical institutions of that country. And 
finally Mary Ellis Peltz, until last year Editor of Opera News and now 
Archivist to the Metropolitan Opera, tells us something about the back- 
ground that confronts the young American student who wants to make 
a career in opera. 

All our native contributors stress the lack of finance for opera in 
this country. Money is needed for the Opera School, for the opera com- 
panies that are already in existence—and Mr Webster sounds an ominous 
note which must not go unheeded when he says that ‘no one at the 
moment responsible for an opera company in this country could with his 
hand on his heart say that he would be certain to have a company to 
run this time next year. Things are as bad as that’—and for the provin- 
cial opera houses that everyone’ seems to know are necessary for a 
healthy operatic life and about which no one can possibly do anything 
at the present moment. No one? But Mr Denison is able to quote that 
the Ford Foundation in the United States can find $165,000 for ‘The 
Experimental Opera Theatre of America’ centred at New Orleans. In 
this country we have had nation-wide contests for singers organized by 
national dailies or film companies, but further than that our big business 
does not seem prepared to go. 

About the methods of training for opera, Mr Tucker, Mr Webster 
and the Principals of the Opera School are far from happy. Mr Tucker 
tells us that the material the opera houses have to work upon has often 
not been properly shaped for the opera house ; Mr Webster suggests that 
one of the Colleges or Academies might be ‘jolly daring and ask what 
the opera companies think about their efforts in training people for 
opera’ (Dr Armstrong expresses the readiness for such co-operation) ; 
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> Metropolitan Opera Guild 





An outdoor performance of Milhaud’s ‘Robin et Marion’ by the Academy 
of Vocal Arts, Philadelphia, produced by Rose Landver 


and Anne Wood and Joan Cross draw a perfectly frightening picture of 
the inadequate training that our young singers generally receive, quoting 
that hardly any of the applicants for Mme Lotte Lehmann’s Master 
Classes last autumn could offer one complete role for study. 

And it is not only singers, as Miss Wood and Miss Cross indicate, 
who lack proper training for the opera house, but also young conductors, 
repetiteurs and stage technicians. These are all ‘specialist’ jobs, but they 
are more often than not filled by people who have had no specialist 
training for them. 

This is where we can learn from America. There the fullest possible 
use was made of the many refugees from the Hitler régime. Even the 
smallest music school has on its staff a singer or conductor who had 
been employed in « German, Austrian or Czech opera house. That might 
go a long way to explain why America is turning out so many fine young 
singers who can be heard in the European opera houses today. 

How many of the general public know that great artists like Elisa- 
beth Schumann and Artur Schnabel were refused permission to settle 
and teach here because of a narrow chauvinistic attitude that exists in 
certain circles—the same attitude that prevented Oistrakh from playing at 
a demonstration class to students at one of our musical Institutions? 
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Let us also utilize our own native operatic specialists to the full ; let 
the College follow Mr Webster’s suggestion and offer its theatre to the 
Opera School, and let the College Students benefit from the Opera 
School's staff. Let us invite such singers as Eva Turner and John Brown- 
lee to return from America and give the benefit of their long and 
valuable experience to our own young aspiring operatic students. Let us, 
in a word, pool our operatic resources and co-operate instead of dis- 
sipating them over a wide field as we are at present. 


Thomas Armstrong 


A musician whose work has lain outside the Opera House will 
naturally speak under correction when discussing problems connected 
with opera. And yet there is a large measure of common ground between 
the various kinds of training that fit people for the different branches of 
the musical profession, and nobody can spend his life considering the 
problems of musical education without forming opinions about the par- 
ticular requirements of opera. The aims of basic training are much the 
same in all branches of music, but opera is affected strongly, and more 
than some other kinds of music, by the fact that it is in the last analysis 
and in a special sense a branch of the entertainment world. This opinion 
may be unpalatable to some who take their opera au grand sérieux: but 
my meaning is to take not a low view of opera but a high view of 
entertainment. No doubt opera is a particularly important and magnifi- 
cent branch of the entertainment industry and one that has provided the 
world with some of its finest artistic achievements. But the basic require- 
ments of operatic work are conditioned partly by this aspect of its 
nature; and the great operatic composers have always recognized this 
fact. What trouble was taken by composers like Rossini, Verdi and 
Puccini to choose libretti which they hoped would attract the public! 
Even Handel, who fought a long battle against the preferences of London 
audiences, was obliged in the end to defer to the public, and to provide 
for their entertainment not the kind of opera that he preferred, but an 
alternative form of music-drama. 

This aspect of the operatic art gives special importance to what may 
be called artistic personality, and a principal requirement of any training 
for operatic work is the provision of that kind of experience which will 
enable an artist to develop the power of commanding the attention and 
interest of an ordinary audience. This ability is a special talent. Some 
dramatic artists, like Rachel, have possessed it in a degree amounting to 
genius, so that intelligent and enlightened critics have been led to see in 
their work subtleties and refinements of which they themselves were 
unaware and probably incapable. Such qualities, however, are not 
primarily the product of training ; they follow the discovery by an actor 
of his personal power over audiences, a discovery that can only be made 
as the result of actual and continuous stage experience, amplifying the 
discipline of study under good teachers. 

Opera requires collaboration between artists of various kinds, each 
of whom must bring to the theatre a developed technique, a sense of 
style, and an individual imagination. Basic training must first have been 
completed in an art school, a music school, a carpenter’s shop, or the 
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workshop of an electrician. In the opera-house, if the aspirant has the 
beginnings of a stage sense, he will discover how to direct his particular 
talents and technique towards the purposes of the theatre, and how to 
suberdinate the demands of his own art to those of the main dramatic 
intention. The musician must first learn to play, to compose, to conduct, 
to sing, in a general way. When he has done this, he can bend his skill 
to the special needs of the opera house, just as his colleagues in other 
arts and crafts will be required to do. 

This, in my view, is a cardinal fact about any kind of training for 
opera. I do not see how people can be given this particular apprentice- 
ship except in connection with actual daily performances of a regular 
repertory in established houses, where young singers can learn not only 
the vocal and dramatic possibilities and requirements of the parts that 
have to be studied, but also the reactions of an audience, and their own 
powers. 

In countries where there are many opera houses, including a number 
of good provincial ones, a young artist who has learnt the elements of 
his craft can develop his style by this day-to-day practice, in the circum- 
stances of public performance ; and this valuable experience applies not 
only to singers, but to all those who have to make a contribution to 
operatic work. In England, we have but three regular companies, two of 
them performing in London. Young artists, when they leave their music 
schools, are naturally not always ready for immediate metropolitan 
appearances, even in cases where they have potentially fine talents; and 
in the absence of adequate provincial opera-houses, these aspirants can 
only seek employment in Italy or in Germany, or else try for chorus 
work at Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells, which is by no means the 
kind of experience that is best designed to develop their talents as 
principals. 


‘Amahl and the Night Visitors’ at Indiana University 
Metropolitan Opera Guild 











An institution like the Royal Academy of Music exists primarily to 
give basic training in musicianship to young students who have just left 
school. Generally speaking, it is not possible at this early stage to decide 
with any degree of finality what path students are likely in the long run 
to follow. Many change their ideas during the period of training. Some 
are forced to recognize limitations which have not been apparent to 
them until they have found themselves in competition with other able 
professional students. In some few cases, unexpected and exceptional 
gifts reveal themselves which can be turned effectively in a particular 


direction. 


The Royal Academy Opera School, working at present under the 
direction of the Warden of the Royal Academy, Mr Myers Foggin, aims 
at giving a complete elementary operatic training, after the necessary 
preliminary study, to those students whose professors consider them 
suitable for this kind of experience. A number of works are studied each 
year, and some of these are given public performance in a complete 
form, with full orchestra, and generally with two or more alternative 
casts. It is recognized that this training in the elements of opera produc- 
tion and performance is a limited one, limited by reason of the age of 
the students, the size of the theatre, and the fact that in the Royal 
Academy, opera is only one part of a complete musical education. For 
many years, however, the Royal Academy of Music has done its best, not 
without some success if the opinions of reliable critics are to be trusted, 
to make this elementary training in opera as thorough and effective as is 
possible in the circumstances: and many students have passed from it 
into various branches of operatic work. 


Most students in the opera class, when they leave the Royal 
Academy of Music, are ready for immediate further experience, under 
which they might develop greatly if it were possible for them to be given 
small parts in regular professional productions in provincial opera houses. 
At present, Great Britain does not provide this. Not all students are able 
to go abroad to seek the experience that would fit them for public 
appearance at Sadler’s Wells or Covent Garden, and there is, I am afraid, 
a good deal of wastage in the-years that follow the termination of the 
student period. This regrettable fact must be blamed not upon the 
institutions that have attempted to give a thorough basic musical training, 
but upon our English operatic structure which provides at present no 
suitable opportunities to which a young singer at 22 or 23 who is anxious 
for an operatic career can proceed. 


These opportunities could best be provided, in my opinion, not by 
a single institution like an opera school, but as the result of joint effort 
by a group of opera houses which between them could organize some 
form of advanced training, and an exchange of artists, closely associated 
from the beginning with regular appearances in public performance. But 
what hope of realization have we for any such scheme while music is 
given in this country such inadequate state support, and at a time when 
we are in imminent danger of losing some of the support that we have 
hitherto for some years enjoyed? 
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Sir Ernest Bullock 


Training in opera is a valuable addition to our curriculum, not only 
for singers, but also for members of the student orchestra in rehearsing 
and playing operas, and for members of the conducting class. Students 
in these various branches are thus able to work together as a team, and 
gain some experience of the conditions which obtain in the production of 
operas. But opera training at the College is only one department of the 
work as a whole, because the function of the institution is to train 
students for all practical branches of the profession in the best possible 
way as far as resources allow. 

Normally, singers are at first given a general musical training as 
well as individual singing lessons, before joining the opera department. 
Few students are sufficiently well advanced to be allowed to join the 
opera at the beginning of their College training. Even after joining the 
opera department, students continue their individual singing lessons, and 
join choral groups as time permits, thus keeping in touch with other 
College activities. Certain singing students, who are sufficiently advanced 
in general musicianship, may benefit from a stage training, whether or 
not they have an operatic career in view. Students in the opera depart- 
ment are given training in stage work, acting, movement and speech 
before they are given operatic roles. As the training progresses, students 
who are ready are coached and rehearsed for informal productions. 
These informal productions, consisting of one or more arias, or scenes or 
acts from suitable operas, are put on with scenery, lighting, make-up and 
costumes about four or five times a term. In addition, there are perform- 
ances of light opera during the Easter term, and the usual opera per- 
formances in the summer. These productions and performances afford 
opportunities for changes of casts to allow as many students as possible 
to take part. 

During two terms of the academic year, an opera orchestra is 
formed of students to give them experience in rehearsing operas, playing 
for stage rehearsals, informal productions and performances. 

Students in the conducting class act as repetiteurs, and, according to 
their ability and promise, conduct informal productions with either piano 
or orchestral accompaniment, whichever is available. 

The Parry Opera Theatre is equipped with scenery, lighting, an 
adequate wardrobe and backstage accommodation, and a reasonably 
large and well-fitted orchestral pit. 

From the foregoing comments, it will be understood that the 
emphasis is on training in the opera department of the Royal. College 
of Music. Informal productions and performances of operas are a means 
whereby students are given opportunities to perform to audiences, and to 
become acquainted with conditions only met with in performances. Their 
efforts should be estimated in terms of their value as training, rather 
than judged by those professional standards, which can only be gained 
by operatic experience after training is completed. In this country, there 
is a lack of provincial opera companies to supply this experience, com- 
pared with conditions on the continent. The result is that many students 
after leaving the College either join the choruses of established com- 
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panies for a time or are absorbed by light opera companies and 
‘musicals’, as they are called, although exceptional and more mature 
students have successfully sustained various roles in operatic productions 
in this country and elsewhere. 


Edric Cundell 


The training for opera is a subject to fill volumes, so only the barest 
essentials can be touched on here. First of all, the development of the 
singer’s voice. We have the voices in this country (they are rare any- 
where) but the greater rarity is to find the singer who uses the voice with 
sufficient conviction, display and emotion. He must also have musical 
intelligence, be able to learn with accuracy, to retain a role from memory. 
Preferably, he should play the piano sufficiently to help himself along. 
This, then, is the basis of training. 

After the singers, I would put the repetiteurs. They must be pianists, 
and good sight-readers too. It is part of their training to know how to 
rehearse. This entails a detailed knowledge of the score, an ear for 
correcting intonation and a constant watch for faulty enunciation. 

Although much preparation for an opera performance is done in 
the ordinary music studio, the liberal use of a stage is important. A 
studio tends to flatter a voice, and what would sound a large resonant 
voice in a studio may be small and uncarrying on the open stage. Per- 
sonally I feel that singers should have plenty of opportunity of singing 
with orchestra, for the close and outlined support of a piano is mislead- 
ing to the singer—nor does he have that variability which a pianist can 
readily offer, to accommodate poor rhythm or even rectifying mistakes 
of time. The orchestra is more distant, and cannot bend to haphazard 
changes of tempo, and it certainly cannot chase an erratic singer. 

The importance of the producer is, of course, enormous, and it is 
essential that he should realize that production of opera is entirely 
different from that of the spoken play. All timing has already been 
settled by the composer, and it is around this set framework that move- 
ment and gesture must conform. From the production aspect one of the 
hardest things to inculcate into the inexperienced is communication via 
the audience. For instance, if character A converses with character B, 
direct to B, the audience becomes at once indifferent to the drama. The 
audience must live the drama with the characters, not just watch them. 

At the Guildhall School of Music and Drama we consider opera 
training one of the most important of our activities, so perhaps I may 
recount our operatic schedule, covering a year. A class, called for con- 
venience the Opera Study Class, deals with music only, where roles from 
the standard repertory are studied—including, of course, ensembles. 
Members of this class will later put into practice on our theatre stage 
what they have been studying. They thus become members of the Opera 
Production Class. Three times a year, selected scenes or acts are mounted 
for performance, with costume and scenery, one scene is usually sung in 
Italian. Here, the Opera Orchestra comes into the picture. They will have 
had about six rehearsals, and each scene is in charge of a student con- 
ductor. He will take musical charge (under supervision) and will call his 
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singers at any time for piano rehearsals and have them at orchestral 
rehearsals as well. Since there are normally four scenes, and four per- 
formances, each of four conductors could be in charge of a different 
scene each night; individual capability, however, has some say here. 

Another operatic activity is a complete opera which runs for four 
or five performances. Students for this are chosen by audition. The 
pattern for this is roughly twelve weeks’ music study, followed by six 
weeks of production rehearsals. As time draws near, there are rehearsals 
every day. In all opera productions, the casts are doubled, each playing 
on alternate nights. 

I have always tried to model our procedure as far as possible on 
the lines of the professional opera house, except that we must afford 
more time for preparation. 

But where does all this lead? Where are the opera houses for the 
potential opera stars to make their début? The makeshift town hall or 
cinema, it seems, is good enough for this country. 


Norman Tucker 


What is a director of an opera house entitled to expect when singers 

apply to be taken on as principals? 
1. A good voice of operatic size, properly produced if not fully 
developed. 
. A disciplined instinct for the stage. 
. A good standard of general musicianship including the ability to read 
at sight and play the piano. 
4. A knowledge of a certain number of standard roles, for which the 
voice is suitable, in current translations. 

Why are we so frequently disappointed? There are a number of 
reasons. Operatic training requires more time, money and patience than 
training for other forms of singing. The concert and oratorio world, 
sound broadcasting and television offer lucrative distractions. Opera 
training in London is diffused over a number of organizations. Where 
subsidies are concerned the training of the arts seems to be an unwanted 
baby. The Treasury as a matter of history makes grants direct to a few 
institutions but is unwilling to extend these, and the Arts Council does 
not seem permitted by its charter to take training under its wing 
although it has made an exception in the case of the Royal Ballet School. 

The Royal Ballet, which is firmly founded on its school, is an 
example of how an artistic organization can be integrated. With opera 
the Government have never faced the long term implications of finance 
which the development of an operatic tradition requires. But now that 
they are committed to the patronage of artistic activities, it is high time 
they began to nourish the soil from which these activities spring. 

I suggest that the Arts Council should invite the Treasury to set up 
a small independent committee to examine the problems of operatic 
training with a view to co-ordinating the existing activities. Money and 
premises may be wanted but money is more likely to be forthcoming if 
there is a rational organization. All aspects of the subject should be 
considered, namely, the method of selection of voices, vocal training and 
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dramatic training. The first two are of particular importance. No amount 
of dramatic training will make a singer with an indifferent voice or a 
faulty production into a good operatic artist but much can be done if 
one starts with first class vocal material. 

The opera companies are sometimes blamed for not developing 
properly, if not actually damaging, young singers. There may be a limited 
truth here, but the real problem is that the material on which one has to 
work has not as a rule been properly shaped for the purpose ; and opera 
houses have to put on performances with the best material they can get. 
It is also suggested sometimes that the opera companies should help to 
finance schemes of operatic training. Quite apart from the fact that, if 
the Arts Council is precluded from doing this, then so much the more 
are their beneficiaries, the opera companies are still so undernourished 
in their current activities that they have nothing to spare. 


David Webster 


We might as well be clear at the beginning what those of us running 
opera companies mean by a school of opéra. We do not mean a depart- 
ment in a general school of music fostered with the object of doing little 
more than point out to the student that there is such a thing as opera, 
with particular problems of execution more especially in terms of singing. 
We mean a school dedicated to the training of people who are going to 
work in an. opera house, mainly as singers, but also maybe as repetiteurs 
and producers. A place not primarily for scholars, but for executants, a 
technical school, or if the word technical has undesirable connotation, 
then a school for the training of professionals. We mean a post-graduate 
institution coming after a general musical education, coming after the 
vocal technique has been to some considerable extent acquired. 

Such an institution is bound to be expensive in more ways than one. 
It requires a home with a good deal of space for studios for tuition and 
private practice, stages for rehearsal ; it requires many pianos, properties 
and costumes, and in these days gramophones and tape-recorders. It 
requires expensive staff: conductors and musical coaches with a sense of 
style, especially with a sense of character in music, and appreciation of 
drama and the mysteries of language in association with music ; dramatic 
coaches and producers; experts in movement; visiting experts in such 
affairs, for example, as make-up and fencing. This is an expensive job for 
anyone to contemplate, more expensive indeed than the student can 
afford so that in one way or another such a school must be subsidized. 

The fees, inadequate though they be in relation to costs, will be 
expensive to the average student, for God does not choose voices in 
relation to the purse. But such training will also be expensive to the 
student in terms of time, for it means prolonging the period when he is 
not earning or at the best restricting for a further period his earning 
capacity. The training of a ballet dancer takes place at a time when the 
student is not expected to earn, and when his economic responsibilities 
do not exist; it coincides, indeed, with the ages for normal full time 
education. The possession of a voice reveals itself comparatively late in 
life, often when the man or woman has been trained for other trades 
or professions, when the singer is already a husband and a father, a wife 
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and a mother. In this situation costs both in time and money are impor- 
tant. An effective school needs not only a fine staff but a good range of 
students ; and the latter depends on obvious reasonable possibilities of 
employment at the end of the training and the continuity of such 
possibilities. 

Now one can sit down and work out the costs of such a project ; but 
quite frankly for the moment at least, and certainly for the next two or 
three years, it. would be a theoretical exercise. The possibilities of getting 
money out of the Treasury for this purpose seems hopeless, at least for 
some years. The Carl Rosa ceased to operate for lack of funds some 
months ago ; they hope to start again within the next few months but no 
one at the moment responsible for an opera company in this country 
could with his hand on his heart say that he would be certain to have a 
company to run this time next year. Things are as bad as that. Therefore, 
of course, there is nothing available in the funds of the three main pro- 
fessional organizations of the country to begin or maintain a school. Their 
immediate existence is in dire danger and effective long term planning 
in terms of investment in the future is just not possible. 

The pages of this magazine indicate what is being done in the 
various colleges and academies and what is being done against great odds 
by the Opera School. There is a basis of work that could be made more 
effective. Might there, for example, be some combination between say the 
Royal College with its theatre and the Opera School? Might one of the 
Colleges or Academies be jolly daring and ask what the Opera Com- 
panies are thinking about their efforts in training people for opera? 
There is a field in some of these directions for joint discussion say under 
Arts Council auspices. 

I am very conscious that this seems a defeatist policy but I much 
regret it is realistic at least for the moment. 


‘Jenufa’ in its West Coast premiére by the U.C.L.A. Opera Workshop, 
produced by F. Cowles Strickland 


Edward Delong 





Anne Wood and Joan Cross, C.B.E. 


Our National Opera is now in its twelfth year, Sadler’s Wells is 
twenty-eight years old and the Carl Rosa has been in existence for 
eighty-two years. During this time other companies have come and 
gone, and the fact that there is still no acknowledged and supported 
centre of post-graduate training for opera in this country is very signi- 
ficant. What is in store for the next generation who must, one day, fill 
the gaps which will inevitably occur in the present ranks of singers? 
What provision is being made for young professionals to develop and 
strengthen their abilities and gifts? It is all the more remarkable that no 
plan has been evolved in this all-important matter since the striking 
development of the Royal Ballet is before all our eyes with its wide and 
thorough scheme of training which, in a comparatively short time, has 
established a solid national tradition of ballet. British operatic ‘tradition’ 
however, has proceeded, but not developed, under conditions which too 
often accept that if a voice is of requisite quality and size, the singer can 
‘go into opera’ and thence-forward learn the job as a paid member of the 
company which engages him, according to his own gifts and intelligence, 
the patience of the musical director in charge, the perseverance of pro- 
ducers and repetiteurs and the goodwill of the audience. Positively there 
can be no other profession which offers so much for so little. 


While a cross-section of opera audiences only interested in ‘star’ 
voices and ‘star’ performances will always exist, at the same time there 
are those, more deeply interested in the existence of opera as a form of 
art and entertainment, who are fully aware that a national opera can 
only be built on a solid core of national talent. No one in his right senses 
would exclude the visits of the ‘star’ singers to the resident companies, 
but everyone must wish that the gap between the standard created by 
these visitors and the standard of repertory performances could be nar- 
rowed. Many qualities go to make a ‘star’ singer, but at the core of a 
successful career there is usually a history of patient and intensive culti- 
vation of these qualities, and it is the misfortune of many young artists 
that there is so little realization here of the hard foundation of study 
required, not only to fit them for the professional scene, but to protect 
their talent and make a safe career possible. The casualties that occur 
among young performers are generally caused by overwork, and particu- 
larly by overwork during the immature stages of a career; it cannot be 
overlooked that potentially good voices have been strained and sometimes 
mis-cast, but while opera managements are partly to blame, the training 
and preparation of the young singer should have been of the quality 
which would enable him to judge to a certain extent what he can, and 
what he can not do. 


It is essential that the would-be opera-singer should have a clear 
picture, stripped of the glamour which inevitably surrounds an opera 
house, of what is required of him there. Should he, at any time, apply 
for employment in any foreign opera house, he would be asked to state 
how many complete roles he has in his repertoire, in what languages he 
sings them, and to produce evidence, either of adequate training and 
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preparation in these roles, or of actual performance. It was disheartening 
to discover how few of the applicants for Madame Lotte Lehmann’s 
Master Classes this autumn could offer even one complete role for study. 
With the exception of an American girl who came here from Germany 
to renew: her acquaintance with Madame Lehmann’s methods, and of 
the one or two young professional singers from this country who seized 
the opportunity to watch this great artist at work, they entered a list of 
isolated arias, of no basic value for study, either to the singer or to 
Madame Lehmann. And it is this same short list of arias which in many 
cases is offered to opera managements by auditionees, and on which, in 
this country, they are engaged. The fact that few young people have the 
necessary equipment which entitles them to step on our existing opera 
stages here, even in the smallest role, is regrettable, but the fact that 
neither they, nor other people deeply concerned, understand the amount 
of preparation needed for them to realize their ambitions is deplorable. 
There are good young voices here but the roots are not deep enough in 
music, and these roots remain undeveloped for lack of thorough cultiva- 
tion. The process of training a singer is a long one (so is the process of 
training a scientist) and this is perforce lengthened when the singer elects 
to specialize in opera, as all who care for and respect the human voice 
will know, for operatic studies cannot begin until vocal technique is 
secure. 


The opera stage, indeed, demands more from the potential performer 
than his presumably good voice. For eventual success a strict discipline 
must govern his work both musically and dramatically ; once he becomes 
a member of an opera company he has a responsibility towards his 
management, his colleagues and his public which he must be fit (and 
fitted) to carry out. The singer who goes directly from the routine of his 
singing-teacher’s studio and his own daily practise finds a very different 
situation confronting him in the rehearsal-room at the opera house, with 
all its dangers of competitive singing. Somewhere along the road between 
‘vocal study’ and employment it is essential that he should be able to 
enter an institution where, in the care of teachers with actual operatic 
experience, his physical and vocal resistance is gradually built up to the 
requirements of opera, where he can learn to use his voice constantly 
both as soloist and in ensemble and to conserve his forces during the 
long hours of rehearsal and performance. Concurrently he- would learn 
the craft of operatic acting which, allied as it is to music, functions 
differently from ‘straight’ acting. Here he would study musical style and 
characterization in all its aspects and the manners and deportment which 
go hand in hand with the wearing of costume. When he has become a 
good craftsman, he would then study roles suited to his voice and 
personality. 

So far, only the training of young singers has been under discus- 
sion; but in that they are deeply concerned with the singer, what of the 
important question of young conductors, repetiteurs and stage-techni- 
cians? All these positions in the opera house are those of ‘specialists’ in 
their job, and particularly that of the repetiteur, who must thoroughly 
understand the voice. It is not enough that he is a good pianist: it is 
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essential that at one time or other and before he reaches the opera 
house he should have worked with or for a singing teacher. In the 
same way a young conductor should have at least as much knowledge 
of singing as he has of the individual instruments in his orchestra. 


Finally, experience is the greatest teacher. At present the develop- 
ment of young talent is only to be gained infrequently and in the com- 
pany of experienced artists of high standard, and while it is valuable to 
work in contact with colleagues whose standard of performance is far in 
advance of the new recruit, it would be infinitely more valuable if the 
recruit had been able to season his immature talent under guidance and 
in less awe-inspiring surroundings. Germany has, in addition to state 
supported opera schools, its innumerable provincial opera houses; while 
Italy even has a ‘cadet’ opera company for young talent. Here in Eng- 
land we have only the praiseworthy~but few clubs and amateur com- 
panies, and the annual efforts that economics force on the institutions 
which offer limited training under crippling financial conditions. 


To the critics who publicly demand ‘Where are the future voices in 
opera?’ I have no hesitation in saying that they exist, in embryo. They 
are unfortunately still, as ever, in danger of neglect and under-cultiva- 
tion at the vital moment in their careers for lack of public funds which 
would make neglect and under-cultivation a thing of the past. But that 
is another matter. 


Opera Workshops 


John Denison 


Readers who follow opera’s reports from America will need no 
introduction to Opera Workshops. During a recent visit, under the 
auspices of the U.S. Department of State, I was fortunate to hear a great 
deal of music, to meet many musicians and in particular to see several 
workshops at work. The term workshop seems to cover operatic study 
and preparation at various levels, but is not, as I had previously thought, 
applied to the major activities of opera departments in the universities 
and academies. It is a common title for any group, professional, semi- 
professional, amateur, or a mixture of all three, which meets to study 
and prepare an operatic production. The ‘end product’ is usually per- 
formance, though not primarily aimed at the largest possible audience. 


At some universities the term is used to describe the more elementary 
work of the Opera Department, where freshmen and beginners at the 
School of Music can find out whether they have an aptitude for perform- 
ing through participation in the rehearsal and informal presentation of 
scenes and excerpts. It also covers the classes given to general ‘arts and 
humanities’ students on the nature of opera, its repertory, literature and 
conventions, with practical demonstrations by way of illustration. 

Sometimes the workshop resembles a local operatic society when its 
members, professional or amateur, are recruited from a given place or 
area. A professional Director is engaged to prepare an annual pro- 
gramme of productions ranging from the grandest of opera to musicals. 
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The latter are usually included as money spinners. One-acters on the 
chamber or intimate scale are much in demand for the obvious reasons 
of economy and simplicity in production. Well-known men, such as 
Boris Goldovsky of the New England Conservatoire in Boston, travel 
extensively from place to place supervising the productions of several 
groups simultaneously. They are all ambitious in the choice of a Director, 
and give him carte blanche in matters of casting, style of production, 
etc. A particularly interesting group which I saw in rehearsal at 
Cleveland, Ohio, works. at a Community Arts Centre in that city. A cast 
drawn from coloured and white artists was studying for the first US. 
production of Katya Kabanova, under Benno Frank, on a ‘theatre in 
the round’ stage. Not all the singing was of professional standard, but 
there were at least two excellent principals. The care and intensity of 
their preparations for a difficult modern style of production impressed 
me. It was a model of what can be accomplished with very modest 
resources. 

“Modest resources’ are not words one would use to describe the 
opera facilities at some of the large universities. Dr Hans Popper, who 
is in charge of the Opera Department at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, showed me round the magnificent new buildings in which 
musical activities are housed—a fully equipped theatre, several rehearsal 
rooms for large-scale ensembles, countless practice rooms, a full comple- 
ment of orchestral instruments and the latest equipment of every kind. 
My visit was late in the afternoon and rehearsals had finished, but Dr 
Popper caught a young Butterfly in the corridor who showed, by singing 
‘Un bel di’ with a rich tone and exceptional dramatic understanding, 
that she was worth her place in such an impressive setting for operatic 
training. At the University of Southern California, also in Los Angeles, 
I met many members of the Music Faculty, though not alas Walter 
Ducloux, now Head of the Opera Department, where Carl Ebert worked 
for several years. A tour of their buildings could only reveal teachers and 
students busy making opera of all kinds and in every stage of prepara- 
tion. The list of operas produced in the last few years was in itself 
evidence that opera in this university is no routine study, but an absorb- 
ing activity and living dramatic experience to teachers and students alike. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, has a very large music school. 
Under Dean Wilfred Bain, a brilliant administrative musician, its growth 
and development, since the war, have been spectacular. There are, at 
present, over 80 officers and staff on the Music Faculty and some 600 
students ‘majoring’ in music, of which about 200 are taking a graduate 
course for the doctorate degree. Opera is regarded as one of the most 
important activities ; several major productions are undertaken each year, 
including an annual performance of Parsifal on Palm Sunday. 


Performances (other than those of Parsifal) are given in the East 
Hall, seating 1,100 and it was in this fine modern theatre that I saw some 
of the final rehearsals for a full-scale production of La Bohéme under 
the supervision of Charles Kullman, now ‘resident tenor’ at the faculty, 
with Tibor Kozma (formerly of the Metropolitan) as conductor. All 
other participants were, of course, students, and it was gratifying to see 
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Metropotiian Upera Guild 


‘Aida’ at Stephens College, Missouri 


such care and thoroughness lavished on every detail. There was good 
singing from the principals, who were not afraid to act, and a well dis- 
ciplined lively chorus, working in a straightforward production with 
simple settings made by students. It brought home to me, once more, 
what can be done by young people of talent, without experience, when 
they are inspired and directed by really first class teachers, who have 
themselves been active professional performers. Dean Bain has several 
artists who currently work in leading opera companies on his opera staff, 
including Hans Busch, Marko Rothmiiller and Virginia MacWatters. 
Older readers will remember another member of the faculty, Frank St 
Leger, who was at the R.A.M., accompanist for many years to Melba 
and subsequently conductor and assistant administrator to Edward John- 
son at the Metropolitan. 

I talked to Wolfgang Vacano, another opera conductor on the 
faculty, about the Parsifal productions. I naturally wanted to know how 
the right kind of singers for such a work could be found on the campus. 
He frankly admitted that it was not an easy task; it became, in fact, 
more difficult as each annual performance came up for preparation. In 
this production only, he explained, teaching members of the University 
may participate. The role of Amfortas had, for example, been sung 
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several times by a first class non-professional singer who teaches in 
another faculty in the University. The part of Kundry was difficult to 
cast, and the role had, he told me, often been divided between two 
experienced singing students, a mezzo and a dramatic soprano. Other 
roles are usually taken by the graduate students, who are normally in 
the middle and late twenty age groups. The performance of Parsifal 
begins, as in Bayreuth, at 4 p.m. with long intervals, and has become an 
occasion and ceremony of particular significance in the University year. 
It is always attended by the President of the University and his senior 
officers. A capacity audience, from far and wide, fills the huge University 
auditorium, holding nearly 4,000 people. 

From Parsifal to musicals is a big jump, but not too big for Indiana’s 
Opera Department. Oklahoma, Wonderful Town, South Pacific and 
many others have been staged with the care given to opera. Preparations 
were beginning, during my visit, for Leonard Bernstein’s Candide. The 
obvious popularity at the box office helps the funds of the Department. 
Training in this kind of work is of far more immediate value to students 
going out to earn a living, but, as Dean Bain said to me, the particular 
skills required—‘putting it across’—split second timing, and the slickest 
stage movement, are all complementary to the training needed by an 
actor-singer in opera. 

One could continue at length with experiences elsewhere—Stanford 
in California, the Eastman School of Music at Rochester, the University 
of Boston, the Juilliard School in New York, the Curtis Institute at 
Philadelphia and many others. 

Directors and teachers in the United States seem to be agreed that 
there are two big problems to be solved if operatic life is to develop 
there on sound and progressive lines. The first is a very familiar one to 
English readers—the lack of repertory opera houses where young pro- 
fessional students can gain essential experience and earn a living. As 
things are, many young singers of talent have to turn to musicals and 
show business unless they are lucky enough to find a temporary niche in 
some repertory house on the continent of Europe. Some of the latter, if 
lucky, do find their way back ultimately to the Metropolitan; to the 
N.B.C. Television Opera Company ; to some work in the San Francisco 
or Chicago seasons or at Summer Festivals. The rest look for teaching 
work, or a job outside music reverting to semi-professional status. 


One brave venture designed to remedy this state of affairs is the 
‘Experimental Opera Theatre of America’ at New Orleans where, for 
many years, an opera association has presented annual seasons of opera. - 
Through auditions in New York and New Orleans, which are open to 
recommended singers from any part of the United States, a selected 
number are given a public début in New Orleans. Each singer has to 
prepare two principal operatic roles and a minimum of three minor ones 
from the standard repertory. Those who are selected make their débuts 
in a special series of performances outside the normal New Orleans 
season. The organization and resources of the Opera Association which 
sponsors the venture are employed on a full-scale basis. The founder of 
the scheme, Renato Cellini, Director of Opera for the New Orleans 
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Association, spent a short time on the musical staff at Glyndebourne 
before going to the United States in 1947 to join the staff of the Metro- 
politan Opera. He was appointed Director at New Orleans in 1954. 


With a grant of $165,000 from the Ford Foundation, the pro- 
gramme is to extend over a three year period and approximately twenty 
singers selected to auditions in each year will be given eight weeks’ 
employment in New Orleans. Each individual singer will appear in 
public in at least two major roles and will receive proper fees for both 
rehearsal and performance periods. So far, some fifteen out of twenty- 
five young singers who have made their début in this scheme have 
achieved roles of some importance in opera houses around the world. 
Among them are Irene Salemka (Sadler’s Wells Mimi in 1955/6, and 
Pamina in 1956/7) and Joseph Rouleau of the Covent Garden Company. 


The other widely recognized problem is the need to train audiences 
to appreciate dramatic values in opera, through a complete understanding 
of the text, as well as the virtues of ensemble and team work in pro- 
duction. Every professional in opera whom I met during my visit was 
convinced that opera could only be enjoyed by a larger public if sung 
in intelligible English. All the training institutions give their productions 
in English as do the N.B.C. Television Opera Company who tour exten- 
sively as a live company in addition to their regular work in the studios. 


Conditions and resources in America are so different from ours in 
Britain that it would be impossible, even if desirable, to emulate their 
methods closely. Nevertheless, two points stand out from the kaleido- 
scopic impression of my experiences. First, that there is an abundance of 
vocal and other talent for opera in the United States, together with 
numerous institutions where it may be skilfully nurtured. These institu- 
tions are staffed by instructors who are well qualified to instruct in their 
subject. They are ‘opera men’—professionals from many countries who 
have worked in opera houses all over the world. They demand from their 
students that same professional approach to opera that they were first 
taught to give. 

Finally, the future of opera depends on these young people as pro- 
fessional participants or as patrons. Thanks to the universities and work- 
shops many thousands of them are being given the chance, at the impres- 
sionable student age, to enjoy and understand opera as an important and 
vital part of everyday life. 


American Schoolroom Opera 
Mary Ellis Peltz 


The flourishing condition of opera in the educational institutions of 
the United States is at once the glory and the shame of the American 
musical scene. The glory is manifested in terms both of quantity and 
quality. Five years ago less than a third of the 386 organizations pre- 
senting 2,704 performances in a single year were based on a college 
campus. Today the magazine Opera News records 218 colleges—more 
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than a third of the total 700 opera-producing units which have been 
responsible for 3,644 performances in the season 1956-57. Three out of 
every five performances of opera in the United States are sung by 
students and frequently played by instrumental students as well. Young 
voices, well-schooled, thoroughly rehearsed, rise to the challenge. Opera 
is on the march, even though the procession may wind through academic 
groves. 


The quality of what is offered varies with the available material and 
the type of leadership. The large midwestern universities and those in 
California seem to bask in a luxurious atmosphere where opera can vie 
with professional production. But the secret of their artistic success 
resides rather in the presence of an authority from the Old World. 
Examine the finish of the University of Michigan performances and you 
find Josef Blatt. The suggestive and evocative staging of the repertory of 
the University of Illinois can be credited to Ludwig Zirner and his wife. 
Walter Ducloux has brought fresh life to the performances at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in Los Angeles. 


A special fertilization is dusted across the country by former mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan roster and staff. In Louisiana State University 
we observe the talents of Peter Paul Fuchs. Maurice Abravanel is busy 
in Utah, Wilfred Engelman in Cincinnati and a whole bevy of alumni at 
the University of Indiana, the only other stage beside that of the Metro- 
politan to present Parsifal each year. 


The line which used to divide the conservatories from the colleges 
has been somewhat blurred of late. The lively Hartt School in Hartford, 
Connecticut, and the Cincinnati Conservatory now rank as colleges. 
Moshe Paranov and Elemer Nagy in the former have brought tingling 
theatrical values to their stage. Wilfred Engelman, an active baritone at 
the Metropolitan in years gone by, has infused the latter with high 
standards. The music schools of Indiana and Stanford rank as conserva- 
tories and attract professionals in the making. 


Fewer in number but perhaps higher in vocal estate are the con- 
servatories. Here the most ambitious young repair in the hope of making 
a livelihood out of music. Here the European specialists also congregate, 
bringing expert guidance: Efrem Zimbalist at the Curtis in Philadelphia, 
Frederic Cohen and Frederic Waldmann at the Juilliard in New York, 
Felix Brentano at the Peabody in Baltimore. 


Fully as significant in their artistic scope are the summer schools at . 
Tanglewood in the Berkshires—site of the American premiére of Peter 
Grimes—and the festivals at Eureka Springs, Arkansas, the Brevard 
Music Center in North Carolina and the Perry-Mansfield Camp at 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, the only organization to stage Britten’s 
Little Sweep this season. 


A unique opportunity has been seized through the years by Benno 
Frank at the Karamu Settlement House in Cleveland which draws on a 
talented Negro population to introduce such rare works as Bloch’s 
Macbeth. Less original are the workshops conducted in the larger cities 
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Metropolitan Opera Guild 
The world premiére of George Antheil’s ‘Venus in Africa’ at Denver 
University Theatre 


by enterprising singing teachers. To give the maximum of students 
experience in the standard repertory they stage hundreds of Aidas and 
Bohémes and Figaros each year, only occasionally going as far afield as 
Ernani and Fedora. 


The question of repertory in the collegiate field shows a growing 
interest in contemporary chamber opera. At the top of the list stand 
Gian-Carlo Menotti, whose Amahl and the Night Visitors has become a 
classic, barely threatened by the rising popularity of The Consul and 
The Saint of Bleecker Street on university stages, and the late Kurt Weill, 
whose Down in the Valley has for years led the high school parade. The 
American scene is also depicted by Alec Wilder’s Sunday Excursion, 


Carlisle Floyd’s tense evangelistic drama, Susannah, Leonard Bernstein’s 
trenchant Trouble in Tahiti and Douglas Moore’s historic revelations, 
The Devil and Daniel Webster and The Ballad of Baby Doe as well as 
Jan Meyerowitz’s Eastward in Eden, scenes from the life of Emily 
Dickinson. 


Stravinsky is frequently represented by L’Histoire du Soldat; 
Benjamin Britten by The Rape of Lucretia and Albert Herring; while 
Vaughan .Williams’s Riders to the Sea is also popular. Among the fan- 
tasies, Meyer Kupferman’s In a Garden, Martinu’s Comedy on the 
Bridge and Hindemith’s Hin und Zuriick frequently appear. 
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Glancing across the continent, one searches for regional tastes. 
Standard operas seem to flourish in the Southern universities such as 
Xavier in Louisiana, Baylor in Waco, Texas, the university of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and the state college of Memphis, Tennessee. 


Contemporary works thrive at most of the conservatories, in spite 
of the need of the professional student to absorb the standard repertory. 
Perhaps from the plethora of standard works in New York City, its 
educational institutions choose either contemporary or rarely performed 
classical works. Columbia University has given the world premiére of 
Britten’s Paul Bunyan, Ward’s Pantaloon, Luening’s Evangeline, Chavez's 
Panfilo and Lauretta and Winslow’s Sweeney Agonistes. The Juilliard 
has staged Dallapiccola’s // Prigoniero, Britten’s Beggar's Opera, Beeson’s 
The Sweet Bye and Bye and a dozen other novelties. 


But to the halls of learning have also fallen the American premiéres 
of works of such international fame as Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler 
(Boston University), Strauss’s Capriccio (Juilliard), Lully’s Armide 
(Hartt), Orff’'s Die Kluge (Karamu), Busoni’s Arlecchino (Cincinnati) 
and Donizetti’s Rita (Manhattan School). 


To cope with difficult scores in the limited time at their disposal, 
several institutions of learning either tap their own faculties to fill leading 
roles (the University of Indiana Parsifal last year featured both Charles 
Kullman and Marko Rothmiiller) or import young professional singers, 
sometimes giving them the brevet of ‘artists in residence’. To rehearse 
and play beside such professionals has proved an additional incentive to 
the student. 


So much for what properly be called the glories of American educa- 
tional opera: it is growing, it is good, it is imaginative and varied in 
scope. It is providing a vehicle for the composers of the land and 
thorough training for the young artists, whether in 18th Century roulades 
or the intervals of the atonal age. 


What then is its shame? 


The tragedy of American educational opera is that it provides no 
livelihood for its participants. Apart from its hardworking teachers and 
conductors, an occasional importation of a guest artist and a reduced 
royalty fee to the composer it offers no livelihood short of the training 
to train others to a similar rosy illusion of usefulness. The 218 colleges 
putting on opera this year must graduate a minimum of ten music majors 
or trained musicians apiece. Where are these 2,000 young people to turn?. 

Last year the Metropolitan took on six American newcomers to its 
roster. This year the total is four. The situation repeats itself in San 
Francisco, and Cincinnati Summer Opera where the six-week seasons 
cannot be construed as a livelihood. 

Today the United States boasts over seventy professional companies ; 
few of them play a dozen performances a year. For the average well 
educated, talented young American singer of operatic ambitions there is 
nothing ahead but a job in Central Europe, if one can be found, or 
teaching at home. 
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Before we dismiss the sorry picture as wreathed in glory but rooted 
in shame, let us look for a moment at the why’s and the why not’s. The 
United States can point to two operatic traditions: British ballad opera 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, which today finds expression in the 
musical shows of Broadway, and imported foreign-language opera, a 
luxury formerly limited to the socially-minded of the large cities. Each 
found a public of its own. Both have taken root, the former with a 
century’s headstart. But impeded by our Anglo-Saxon prejudice against 
operatic conventions we have not yet taken on opera as a national sport, 
like baseball or television. The presence of the Southwestern European 
immigrants of the turn of the century and the highly literate refugees of 
world War II have helped turn the tide. But we have yet to build up a 
truly opera-minded public. 

The professional companies have two strikes against them from the 
start of their courageous endeavours. They are faced with the high cost 
of modern opera production, and the almost prohibitive if inevitable 
demands of the unions. They are also disheartened by the sluggishness of 
public interest. Why wear yourself out trying to put on opera and then 
break your neck trying to collect an audience? 


The educational companies, on the other hand, face no such diffi- 
culties. With no professional regulations to inhibit them and a ready- 
made audience of sisters and cousins and aunts to applaud them, not to 
speak of fellow-students and faculty colleagues, their way is open. 


Today the operatic picture in the United States presents two 
extremes: fine, international performances of great standard operas in a 
very few places; experimental productions of standard, unusual or con- 
temporary works on educational stages through the length and breadth 
of the land. 

If schoolroom opera can breed a new opera public to support pro- 
fessional opera in the future, its shame will have become the glory of the 
American musical scene. 


(To supplement the picture of operatic training, next month we shall 
include an article on the Scala School by Claudio Sartori.) 


Beniamino Gigli 
by Philip Hope-Wallace 


Gigli lived—and lives on in his gramophone records in that strange 
mechanical immortality—by the beauty of his voice. It carried him from 
poverty to fame and wealth ; the little Benjamin of the sad eyed Esther 
the cobbler’s wife of Recanati realized the great Italian Cinderella 
dream. He was proud, yet he was modest ; a peasant who unconsciously 
felt out of water in the world of ‘art’, for though his voice was God-sent 
he never achieved the status of a great musician (to which, say, Caruso 
continually aspired). It was not his art so much as his artlessness which 
endeared him to audiences; and he probably had more concert hall 
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Gigli as Rodolfo in ‘La Bohéme’, 
1938 


admirers than opera house fans, for 
he was except in comic roles or 
debonair ones such as the duke in 
Ballo inclined to show for a very 
indifferent actor. He learnt some 
refinements of musical style, sang 
in tune and in time, but to the end 
of his long and wonderful career 
he was capable of introducing a 
spontaneous gush of vulgarity into 
any otherwise flawless piece of 
vocalization. This spontaneity was 
his strength; he could pour his 
heart into ‘Mama’ or ‘Cor’ngrato’ 
with utter sincerity—yet when he Carle kdwards 
sang the ‘Hostias’ from Verdi’s Requiem his was the voice of an arch- 
angel. 

But to accuse him of lack of taste was to miss the point, like com- 
plaining of a rose that it is too red. The voice was a natural wonder and 
a Gigli recital (of which many people quickly thought that a little went 
a long way) was like a diet of hothouse fruit, each note from that 
seamless, effortlessly placed, flawless compass to be savoured like a 
grape full, rich, with a bloom on it and a temperature neither hot nor 
cold. For any one who cared for the magic of a perfectly produced tenor 
voice, Gigli spun a spell of pure enchantment; to those who wanted 
‘character’, moulding of phrases to the utmost of musical significance, 
the arts of (say) the ancient lieder singer who with ‘no voice at all’ can 
still chill the spine, Gigli’s singing was as uninteresting as a milkmaid’s 
cheek or a Magdalene painted by Guido Reni—smooth, sweet, lachry- 
mose and nothing - more, unless 
actually effeminate. 

But was there ever a lovelier 
sound? Caruso’s dark ‘tug’ of 
animal passion, Martinelli’s spinto 
ring, Lauri-Volpi’s bugle tone— 
each severally more exciting could 
yet hardly compare for beauty with 
the sheer liquid welling warmth of 
Gigli in the late 1920s and early 
thirties. The voice ‘dated’ little, but 
by those Bohéme and Faust records 
of 1931 and the major phrase ‘Or 
mujo contento’ in the duet with 
De Luca from Forza (1927), pos- 








On holiday in the Mediterranean 











As the Duke in ‘Rigoletto’, 1938 


terity can know Gigli’s unique 
contribution. 

He made his début in Gio- 
conda in 1914 as Rovigo at the 
Met., in 1921 as Chénier (his 
favourite role after Cavaradossi). 
We first heard him at Covent Gar- 
den in 1931: Chénier (with Sheri- 
dan), Tosca (with Pacetti), Martha, 
in Italian for one performance, 
and Alfredo to Ponselle’s Traviata. 
Later he sang a wonderful Rodolfo 
to the Mimi of Eidé Norena, to 
some of us the most marvellous of 
memories. Rudolph was always one 
of his best roles (his famous put- 
ting out of the all too genuine 
fire which occurred in the stove of 
the Bohemian attic will be recalled 
by Covent Garden oldtimers, even 

Carlo Edwards —_ as delightedly as his standing on the 
angry Caniglia’s train in Traviata (he sang also to her Aida in his 
London season of 1939). I saw him mostly from the top gallery; the 
discrepancy between the gloriously projected sailing notes and the tiny 
frog-like distant figure on the stage never failed to astonish. In Rome in 
March 1937 I saw from the front row of the stalls a very nervous Gigli 
essay Radames (with Caniglia, Benedetti and Basiola). He was never 
destined to be a great Verdian. But his Puccini heroes, his Chevalier des 
Grieux (with Favero), his Chénier and any sweet or tender role were all 
—dqua vocalization, if nothing else—unforgettable. After the war he sang 
Canio and Rodolfo again—holding out his daughter Rina by the hand as 
Mimi, soliciting our love for her in the love duet (delightfully spon- 
taneous Italian father-gesture) and he sang up and down the country in 
concerts giving enormous pleasure. His gift was not wasted. 








Opera at Drury Lane 


By the time these words appear in print, S. A. Gorlinsky’s season 
of Italian Opera at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, will be under way. 
This will be the first opera season at Drury Lane since the Beecham 
season of 1919, and the first Italian opera season there for even longer. 
Although Drury Lane has no great operatic tradition many important 
events of historical importance took place there. There were of course 
the famous Diaghilev seasons of Russian opera and ballet in 1913 and 
1914 which introduced Chaliapine to London, when the first perform- 
ances in England of Boris Godunov, Khovanshchina, May Night, Ivan 
the Terrible, Le Coq d'Or and Le Rossignol were given; there was the 
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great Beecham season of 1913 when Die Zauberfléte was revived with 
Claire Dux as Pamina; and there were the seasons given there in the 
1890s when Drury Lane and Covent Garden were under the same 
management. 

It was at Drury Lane that Augustus Harris’s first great opera season 
was given in 1887 when Jean de Reszke made his London début as a 
tenor; it was at Drury Lane in the 1880s that the regular London 
seasons by the Carl Rosa Company were held, and there too in 1882 
the great Hans Richter conducted the first London performances of 
Tristan und Isolde and Die Meistersinger. 

The famous impresario Colonel Mapleson gave a number of his 
seasons of Italian Opera at Drury Lane in the 1870s after the burning 
down of Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket ; and even earlier still, 
the fabulous Malibran made a number of appearances there under the 
management of Alfred Bunn. 

Of the works being given at Drury Lane during the current season, 
Sonnambula, William Tell, La Forza del Destino and Il Trovatore have 
all been played on the stage of the Theatre Royal some time in the past, 
indeed Tell had its first London performance there in 1830, but the other 
works are new to the theatre. 

Some of the singers and conductors of the season are no strangers 
to London, and others are names known to readers of opERA from our 
News pages. Biographical notes on some of these artists appear in this 


and next month’s issue. 


Tullio Serafin 

Serafin, the doyen of Italian opera conductors, has been absent from 
the London operatic scene since 1931, when he conducted the Italian 
season at Covent Garden, which incidentally also opened with La Forza 
del Destino. His actual London début was made even longer ago ; that 
was in the autumn season of 1907 
when he conducted an Italian com- 
pany at Covent Garden. 

Serafin has held important posts 
at many of the world’s leading 
opera houses. He was at the Scala 
in 1909, again in 1919, and from 
1939-40 and 1946-7. He was at the 
Metropolitan from 1924 until 1934, 
and was artistic director of the 
Rome Opera from 1934-43. Indeed 
there is hardly an opera house in 
the world where Serafin has not 
conducted at one time or another. 

Serafin’s championing of young 
artists has long been famous, and 
singers like Callas and Stella owe 
a great deal to this famous 


Maestro. 
Tullio Serafin 














. Mario Filippeschi as Arnold in 
‘William Tell’ 


Onelia Fineschi 
The Lit, Mathilde and Leila 
of the season is not actually a new- 
comer to London, for she sang at 
Covent Garden in September and 
October 1946 with the San Carlo 
Opera Company when she was 
heard as Mimi and Cio-Cio-San. 
She was born in Florence, and 
made her début there during the 
war when she was heard as Vio- 
letta, Desdemona, and in several 
other roles. She has sung at the 
leading Italian opera houses, in 
Lisbon, Mexico, Rio and else- 
‘ where. She is the wife of the tenor 
S. A. Gorlinsky Francesco Albanese. 





Mario Filippeschi 

This tenor, who sings Manrico and Arnold, was born in Pisa in 
1907. He began his career in the Italian provinces in the 1930s singing 
such roles as the Duke in Rigoletto, Faust, Edgardo and Pinkerton. By 
the end of the war he was assuming heavier parts, and in recent years 
has been in great demand not only in Italy but in South America, Spain 
and Portugal. Besides the two roles which he will sing in London, his 
repertory includes Radames, Don Carlo, Arturo in Puritani, Chénier, 
Gabriele Adorno and Don Carlo. 
Alvino Misciano 

Misciano, who sings the title role in L’Amico Fritz, is a lyric tenor 
who has been singing leading roles for the last ten years. Besides appear- 
ing in the major Italian opera houses, he has made long tours of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa with Italian companies, and has been heard in 
Vienna, Prague, Stuttgart, Cairo, Barcelona and Lisbon. 

He sang Wilhelm Meister in Mignon in the recent Chicago season. 


Ugo Savarese 

Savarese, one of the great favourites at the San Carlo, Naples, 
during the allied occupation, has visited London once before; that was 
for the 1953 season at the Stoll, when he sang Rigoletto. 

He has sung virtually the whole Italian baritone repertory and has 
appeared at every theatre of note in Italy since 1939. He will sing Carlo 
in Forza del Destino, Di Luna, and Zurga in The Pearl Fishers. 

(Biographies have already appeared in opeRA of Anna Maria Rovere, 
Roberto Turrini, Ebe Stignani, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Gino Bechi., 
Rosanna Carteri and Ferruccio Tagliavini. Next month we will be pub- 
lishing some details of the careers of Vincenzo Bellezza, Renata Scotto 


and Antonio Annaloro.) 
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Drury Lane 
Artists 





S. A. Gorlinsky 


Carmen Lucchetti, who will be 
taking the title role in Turandot 





Luciana Serafini, who will sing 
Madeleine de Coigny and Leonora 
in Forza and Trovatore 


Laura Zannini, who will sing 
Preziosilla and Azucena 














NEWS 
AMERICA 


New York. Peculiarly little of note has transpired on the local operatic 
scene since the opening week of the Metropolitan. The most important news, 
as a matter of fact, was made, not at the opera house, but at City Hall where, 
after months of wrangling between Federal and Municipal authorities and 
private sponsors, authorization finally was given to proceed with the huge 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts—a multi-million-dollar project which 
involves clearing eleven acres of ground in the heart of Manhattan. 

Though still threatened with a lawsuit brought by several thousands of 
residents and business people whose homes and shops must be swept away to 
make room for the cultural colossus, the project seems certain of realization, 
and within two or three years the Metropolitan Opera Company will at long 
last have a new home after decades of wishful thinking and a string of false 
starts. The Center also will include a new auditorium for the New York Phil- 
harmonic (Carnegie Hall goes to the wreckers next year), smaller theatres for 
ballet, recitals, etc., a new home for the Juilliard School of Music, a museum 
and library of the performing arts, and a midtown campus for Fordham 
University. 

A new Metropolitan Opera House should prove a great boon to opera in 
this country. The old theatre, inadequate from the day it was built, is impos- 
sibly cramped and ill-equipped backstage; acoustics are capricious from one 
location to another; sight-lines are bad from more than half of the house, 
and there are many seats from which nothing can be seen of the stage. 

The new theatre, which will incorporate all of the latest concepts of 
theatrical design and stage-craft, will make possible the use of new and 
experimental production techniques which undoubtedly will have repercussions 
throughout the country and abroad much as the new-found freedom of the 
modern German theatres is having today. America heretofore has been unable 
to make many contributions along this line simply because of the physical 
obsolescence of its single large-budget theatre. 

To return to the present, the season since the opening week (heavily and 
eagerly patronized) has been largely a procession of Toscas, Fausts, Traviatas, 
Rosenkavaliers, Forzas, and so on, with, for the most part, familiar figures in 
familiar roles, though with some happy surprises. The only thing approaching 
novelty was a revival, after two years, of Gluck’s Orfeo which was notable 
mainly for the still supple and virtuosic dancing of Alicia Markova, the guest 
prima ballerina. 5 

Hilde Gueden sang with beauty of voice and unfaltering musicianship the 
role of Euridice, but Risé Stevens, who long has been the unofficial custodian 
of male-female roles hereabouts, was unable to cope convincingly, either 
vocally or histrionically, with the part of Orfeo, the low notes seeming to give 
her particular difficulty. Emilia Cundari was an unenchanting Amore, and the 
conductor, Max Rudolf (who has just been appointed conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra succeeding Thor Johnson), had a somewhat 
ponderous and heavy handed way with the score. The feeling was widespread 
that Orfeo is ripe for complete re-study, with a tenor, if possible, in the male 
role. 

The illness and death of Renata Tebaldi’s mother and the soprano’s 
subsequent retirement from public appearances for the remainder of the 
season occasioned Mr Bing some unexpected re-casting problems. A few hours 
before the season’s first Aida, on November 30, the young American soprano, 
Mary Curtis-Verna, was called upon to replace Mme Tebaldi in the title role. 
Emergency situations often bring out the best in the pinch-hitting artist as 
well as in the entire supporting company, and such proved to be the case on 
this occasion. Miss Curtis-Verna came through with a brilliant vocal perform- 
ance which was electrifying on both sides of the footlights. Hers is a voice of 
considerable size which is particularly bright and true in its upper reaches, 
and, even under the trying circumstances, she had no difficulty keeping it 
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under perfect control. In this as in later appearances in Don Giovanni, 
Forza and Tosca, Miss Curtis-Verna revealed herself a dramatic soprano of 
rare distinction who seems destined to take her place among the foremost 
singers of her species. 

Another first-rate performance, particularly on the dramatic side, was the 
first Amneris sung by another young American, Irene Dalis, who brought 
down the house with her ‘Anatéma su voi!’ Not to be outdone by their leading 
ladies, Carlo Bergonzi, as Radames, Robert Merrill, as Amonasro, and 
Giorgio Tozzi, as Ramfis, revealed themselves in top form. 


Outstanding personal successes also were achieved by Mattiwilda Dobbs, 
young Negro soprano, in the title role of Lucia, and the Italian tenor, 
Flaviano Labdé, who made his Metropolitan début in Forza. Although Miss 
Dobbs has not yet penetrated the difficult dramatic characterization of the 
mad bride of Lammermoor, she sings her music with a heavenly sweetness 
and purity of tone, as well as a thrust and an agility in the florid passages, 
that combine to place her unmistakably among the authentic coloratura divas 
of which there are relatively few today. 


Mr Labd made an ever-stronger impression as he moved along from an 
initial Don Alvaro in Forza, which had portents of better things to come, to 
a good Cavaradossi in Tosca, and most recently a triumphant Rodolfo in La 
Bohéme for which he was cheered to the echo. Small of stature, Mr Labo is 
the possessor of a big, ringing voice which he manages with extraordinary ease 
and mellifluence. Moreover, he is an intelligent musician who does not insist 
upon singing at the top of his voice the whole time and makes skillful use of 
his soft tones. He also has individual and generally tasteful ideas about acting 
which give added dimensions to his portrayals, particularly in the Puccinian 
roles. Mr Labo is as important a new acquisition as the company has made 
in several seasons, and his presence is doubly welcome in a department where 
outstanding new material is all too infrequent. 


A new opera by Jack Beeson, The Sweet Bye and Bye, of the music 
faculty of Columbia University, was presented at the Juilliard School of 
Music on November 22. This proved an undigested bit of Americana based 
upon the foibles of a notorious lady evangelist of the 1920s and her cult. The 
virginal lady turned out to be no virgin, and thereby wy & tale of murder 
and atonement. The opera, which centained some good choral writing, was 
rendered shapeless and dramatically farcical by a numbingly inept and 
unimaginative libretto. Mr Beeson, I think, can be looked to for better things 
in the future. Ronald Eyer 


New York. Rudolf Bing announced the re-engagement of three eminent 
conductors for the Metropolitan’s 1958-59 season: Dimitri Mitropoulos, Karl 
Béhm and Erich Leinsdorf. Mitropoulos will conduct the first performance at 
the Metropolitan of Verdi’s Macbeth, and Béhm that of Wozzeck. Erich 
Leinsdorf, besides conducting, will assist Mr Bing in the artistic planning of 
the season. 


The American Opera Society recently gave two performances of Doni- 
zetti’s Anna Bolena at Carnegie Hall with Gloria Davey in the title role, - 
Giulietta Simionato, making her New York début, as Jane Seymour and 
Kenneth Smith as Henry VIII; Arnold Gamson was the conductor. The same 
organization was also responsible for a performance of Gluck’s Paride ed 
Elena at the Town Hall with David Poleri and Mariquita Moll in the title 
roles, Laurel Hurley as Amore, and Anita Cerquetti, making her New York 
début, in the small role of Pallas Athena. 


AUSTRALIA 


The appointment of Karl Rankl as Musical Director of the Australian 
Elizabethan Theatre Trust was announced early in December. Dr Rankl is 
due to arrive in Australia next April; his contract is for three years. 
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‘Otello’, with Mario del Monaco and Tito Gobbi 


Opera in Chicago 


Renata Tebaldi as 


Manon Lescaut 
Anna Moffo as 


Lucia di Lammermoor 
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‘Adriana Lecouvreur’, with Renata Tebaldi, Tito Gobbi, and Carlo 
Badioli: above, ‘Io son l'umile ancella’ in Act 1 ; below, the declamation 
from ‘Phédre’ in Act 3 











Arabella 
LISA DELLA CASA 
Zdenka 
HILDE GUEDEN 


Mandryka 
GEORGE LONDON 
Matteo 


ANTON DERMOTA 


and Otto Edelmann, 
Ira Malaniuk, 
Waldemar Kmentt 
with supporting cast 
The Chorus of 
The Vienna State Opera 
and 
The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by 
GEORG SOLTI 
LXT $403-6 


German/English libretto with thematic index: 10/- 
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Richard Strauss 
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All who, for more than four 
years now, have delighted in 
the duet from Arabella sung on 
LW 5029 by Lisa Della Casa 
and Hilde Gueden, will be 
thrilled to know that these two 
fine artists now feature in a 
complete full frequency 

range recording of the work. 
Of course, there may be some 
who have not made the 
acquaintance of LW 5029 — 
this is their loss. Even so, 
they are bound to know that 
Lisa Della Casa is without 
question the finest Arabella 

in the world today. The part 
calls for just that radiance 
which makes her voice out- 
standingly beautiful, while she 
meets its frighteningly severe 
demands with exquisite, 

soaring ease. Indeed, we would 
make so bold as to suggest that 
the whole cast is the finest 
which could be assembled for a 
recording of this work. Since 

















the technical quality of the 

records will, we know, speak 

eloquently enough for itself, 

it seems to us that here, at last, 

is an extremely 







desirable Arabella. 








brilliant complete ffrr recording 


LA GIOCONDA 


PONCHIELLI 


Anita Cerquetti made her record debut in this country on a 
very well-received recital LP, LXT 5289. This set gives her 
a starring role for the first time in a complete recording. 
How magnificently she lives up to the hopes engendered 
by LXT 5289 and to the reputation she is building through 
stage appearances. Hers is a really big voice—a true 
dramatic soprano worthy of the grandest moments in 
Ponchielli’s opera of intrigue and violence in seventeenth 
century Venice. Yet at the same time, she is wonderfully 
moving in La Gioconda’s tenderer passages. 











Mario del Monaco is, of course, a natural] choice for Enzo. In the 
handling of his magnificent voice he displays musicianship 
which Las enormously matured during the five years since 
he made Aida — his first complete opera recording for Decca. 
The Laura, Barnaba and Alvise are also top flight singers 
whose live and recorded appearances have earned them 
fine reputations. We claim a good deal of the credit for 
bringing them to British opera lovers and here, once more, 
they more than justify our faith in them. As far as quality 
of recording is concerned, we would wish no more than that 





we should, in our turn, have justified the faith of all these excellent musicians in us. 


La Gioconda ANITA CERQUETTI 
Enzo Grimadod MARIO DEL MONACO 
Barnaba ETTORE BASTIANINI 
Laura GIULIETTA SIMIONATO 
Alvise Badoero CESARE SIEPI 


with supporting cast and The Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 


conducted by GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI 


LXT 5400-2 Italian/English libretto: 5/- 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON S W9 
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AUSTRIA 


Vienna. During the first three weeks in December, the Staatsoper reper- 
tory was made up of dull, often second-rate Italian opera, occasionally 
staccatoed by an electrifying Karajan performance. This is now more or less 
the artistic climate of the Vienna Opera. When Karajan is absent or known 
to take no interest in the proceedings (which is even worse) a dreary apathy 
settles down over the house. When he appears in the pit or at least in his 
box (which happens infrequently) the slim Svengali of the baton seems to 
radiate excitement. Under the circumstances, even optimists won't claim that 
there is repertory theatre in Vienna now, as was so often promised; the 
Staatsoper is no more a repertory theatre than the Met or La Scala. Neither is 
it a stagione theatre, however, since by the fourth or fifth performance the 
members of the cast have gone away. The policy and its effect is clearly to 
glorify the artistic Leiter—the title is his only demonstration of modesty— 
and it is entirely successful, judging by the remarks of the Viennese, especially 
those who walk past, but rarely into the Staatsoper, who think Karajan is 
the best thing that happened to Vienna since Johann Strauss wrote the Blue 
Danube Waltz. Habitués of the opera house are less convinced, especially 
those who love and frequent the house, but no one cares about them. Even 
the once belligerent newspapers now consider it a patriotic duty to praise 
whatever the Visiting Magician is doing. 

The erratic ups and downs were vividly demonstrated in December. A 
galvanizing Walkiire performance under Karajan was followed by half a 
dozen evenings of pseudo-Italian opera. Better fare is promised for the fol- 
lowing weeks and at this writing Karajan, Kempe, Krips and Sczell are 
rehearsing. It has been announced that the Staatsoper will give five Walkiire 
de-luxe performances, under Karajan, at the Scala this Spring. 

Karajan dusted off his Otello, his first and best production in Vienna, 
which now, I’m happy to say, begins to look and sound more like Verdi's, 
not Karajan’s Otello. The result is a definite improvement, and everybody 
profits by Giuseppe’s new eminence—even Mr Karajan. One hears more of 
the exciting storm music of Verdi, and less of Karajan’s storm machines, and 
there is more light and a more lyrical mood throughout, and a growing con- 
tact between stage and a conductor who now keeps his eyes more frequently 
open. It’s really first-rate musical theatre. Leonie Rysanek is still the incom- 
parable Desdemona, and wear, tear and success of her American tour haven’t 
affected her voice or warmth; Miss Rysanek handles her voice now as if it 
were a delicate, wonderful Italian violin, except for an occasional emphasis 
on too much head resonance. Guichandut has now settled down to a more 
tolerable central-European emotional climate, and his performance is much 
finer than before. Tomislav Neralic sang Iago, which is a handicap-race in 
Vienna, dominated and firmly conditioned by Schoeffler’s magnificent Iago, 
but Mr Neralic did all right vocally, though in appearance and gesture he was 
more something of a Falstaff. There were two performances of Elektra (it is 
hard to fathom why Elektra and Salome, two acknowledged Viennese standout 
performances, have to be neueinstudiert, while half a dozen other Strauss 
operas are not being studiert at all) this time skilfully conducted by Rudolf 
Moralt who kept everything down to a chamber-musical level of sound and 
thus displayed the great lyrical beauty of the score. Goltz and Héngen were 
magnificent, and Zadek and Neidlinger were very good. The orchestra outdid 
itself; it was the same orchestra which forty-eight hours before had given a 
thoroughly sloppy and undignified account of itself in Turandot. I suppose 
this is what must have driven poor Mahler, poor Schalk, poor Strauss and 
poor everybody after them into madness. These men will play like angels, if 
and when. 

On the debit side there was a lamentable performance of Aida. The 
implausibility of Rott’s staging becomes worse now, heightened by sloppiness 
and general neglect. Grand opera cannot be produced just by anybody who 
reads the text-book and has ‘some ideas’, without knowing that Verdi and 
all the rest of them wrote the correct staging into their music. The Staatsoper 
Aida is staged against the sense and rhythm of the music, pompous and 
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inconsistent, unmusical and boring. To make one’s début in it must be tough, 
but Claire Watson managed it and came off with fiying colours. She sang 
well and performed creditably in the title role. During tne Nile act she was 
helped considerably by Guichandut as Radames and Hurshell as a restrained, 
powerful Amonasro. Mr Klobucar was in charge of the orchestra; at least, 
that’s what it said on the programme. In Turandot Eugen Tobin sang Calaf 
with a clear, healthy voice; Emmy Loose sang her first Lid, and Grob-Prandl 
was Turandot. The chorus scenes were deplorable, and there was no staging 
whatsoever. Svengali was absent. Joseph Wechsberg 


EIRE 

Dublin. The Grand Opera Society’s Winter Season was prefaced by a 
stormy controversy in the papers on the relative merits of opera in Dublin 
and Wexford. The capital’s efforts were defended by a member of the Grand 
Opera Society’s executive while a critic of a Dublin morning paper led the 
troops on the Wexford side. The season itself was full of incident. Flu took 
its toll of the singers: James Johnston did not sing a note, Sylvia Fisher only 
managed two appearances in Turandot and Anne Bollinger did not come on 
until a third of the season had gone by. 

All the operas were sung in English by ad hoc companies. Easily the 
outstanding production was The Marriage of Figaro with James Pease magni- 
ficent in the title role. Geraint Evans was a superb Count; it is hard to know 
why he was poorly received by some when he sang at Covent Garden in this 
part. Patricia Kern, who is well known in Wexford, was a marvellous Cheru- 
bino. Her acting was delightful and she sang quite beautifully. Anne Bollinger 
was a regal Countess while Adéle Leigh became the Queen of the Season on 
the spot. Barbara Howitt, Howell Glynne and Kevin Miller filled the smaller 
roles with great skill. Bryan Balkwill, the Wexford Festival conductor, did a 
wonderful job in the pit and got an excellent response from the Radio Eireann 
Symphony Orchestra. Christopher West directed the production with a deft 
and sure hand. Adéle Leigh was again the outstanding artist as Mimi in La 
Bohéme. William McAlpine as Rodolfo sang with great confidence and pro- 
duced all the high notes with fine ease. James Pease was a splendid Colline, 
and John Hauxwell and Niven Miller were always a pleasure to hear. 

We also had during this season the Irish premiére of Turandot. It was a 
pity that it was not a consistently sound presentation. Sylvia Fisher was in the 
title role for two performances and despite a certain unhappiness due to her 
cold was eminently satisfactory. Maria Kinas, from Stuggart, took over from 
Fisher and with her big Wagnerian ‘voice quickly made a very big impact. 
Walter Midgley (Calaf) was in temperament and in voice barely adequate. 
However, Kevin Miller, Niven Miller and Brychan Poweil made a fine trio 
as Ping, Pang and Pong. 

A heavy: handed Tales of Hoffmann was partially rescued by a superb 
Antonia by Veronica Dunne and a splendid Nicklaus by Barbara Howitt. 
Edgar Evans came on in the title role at the last minute when Johnson went 
down with flu. In the circumstances he was extremely good. Ande Anderson 
was the director. 

Of the conductors ~~ Balkwill was outstanding with Warwick Braith- 
waite’s Boheme next in honour. Lieut. Col. Doyle did an efficient job in 
Faust but Peter Gelihorn tended to allow the orchestra drown the singers in 
Hoffmann and Turandot. The local amateur Chorus were fine in Faust and 
had a near miss in Turandot. An infusion of new blood and sterner training 
is indicated on the strength of this season. Brian Quinn 


FRANCE 

Paris. By the time this reaches print the Opéra Comique may have ceased 
to exist. Strikes by stagehands at the National Theatres have resulted in many 
cancelled performances during the last few months at the Opéra, the 
Comique, the two salles of the Comédie Frangaise and the TNP; the strikes, 
coinciding with the prolonged French financial crisis have caused the Arts et 
Lettres’ emergency councils to consider the closing, for an indefinite period, 
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‘Alceste’ at Cassel 


of all the National Theatres. The government is also contemplating economy 
measures involving the death of the Comique and the Salle Luxembourg, and 
the transfer of most of the Comique’s repertory to the Opéra, which would 
then perform every day, adding several matinées a week, while the Comique 
would be leased to private producers. 

The Opéra’s electricians and stagehands (the best in Paris) have been 
demanding a 30 per cent salary raise to bring their wages in line with those 
of machinistes in other theatres. They received an increase of 10 per cent. The 
strikes are continuing. Concern for France’s prestige and artistic patrimony 
has been singularly absent from the council’s debates and the press has 
responded with a violent uproar of protest. The myth of the Opéra’s capacity 
to absorb the Comique’s repertory is of course blatant nonsense. And since 
the Comique’s décors could not possibly fill up the Opéra’s stage, new ones 
would have to be built for whatever was moved—in the name of economy! 

The new production of Les Pécheurs de Perles which the Comique pre- 
sented in October was not a critical success, but the public’s reception (due 
largely to the valiance of a fine new tenor, Alain Vanzo, as Nadir) has been 
very enthusiastic. Bizet’s work made for a rousing evening, even though 
Martha Angelici was a shrill irascible Leila, the sets were horrid, and there 
was an endless succession of pseudo-oriental ballet conniptions. Charles 
Clavensy as Nourabad and Jean Borthayre as Zurga were both excellent, and 
Vanzo proved a real godsend. He has a large supple voice, is a careful 
musician and does not strut and rant. 

A narrow wooden canopy has recently been constructed over part of the 
pit at the Comique—probably to conceal from spectators in front stalls that 
members of the orchestra, one of the worst disciplined in the world, are 
usually prone to take out copies of France Soir during performances and turn 
to the sporting pages when the score gives them nothing to do. However, the 
current canopy cannot conceal the fact that more than half of them chatter 
away like magpies to one another all during the evening, whatever the work 
being performed. The Comique has in its service a half-dozen first-rate con- 
ductors, but apparently no one with enough initiative to take matters in hand 
and give the rowdy crew the spanking they deserve. 
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At the Opéra, Hans Beirer who appeared here as Siegfried last season 
during the Knappertsbusch Ring cycle, sang Tannhduser on November 22 and 
December 6, and Otello November 25. Georges Sebastian conducted Otello, 
Régine Crespin was Desdemona, René Bianco Iago. 

The Tannhduser performance was cause for mingled ecstasy and dismay. 
Ecstasy because Rita Gorr was a hypnotizingly seductive Venus, whose rich 
vocal shaping and craft made for what will probably remain the most unbeat- 
able single achievement at the Opéra this year. But a bizarrely strong case 
was made for Tannhiuser’s lingering on in the Venusberg. The first scenes 
were in German, but the moment Beirer stepped out into the wide world the 
Wagnerian illusion was completely shattered by the sound of a sickly little 
French soprano (Shepherd Boy) squeaking about le joli mois de mai, as 
Ernest Blanc (Wolfram), Louis Rialland (Walther), and Pierre Froumenty 
(Landgrave) came trudging nasally onstage, asking questions in French and 
getting answers in German, and Tannhdiuser suddenly seemed to be taking 
place in a Swiss canton where the citizens of Bubikon and Poitiers were 
holding a bilingual singing seminar for undergraduates. 

Beirer was in bad voice all evening. Tannhauser is not his role—he’s 
awkward, unsensual, and most of all simply can’t work up enough breath for 
the big moments. The Return from Rome was particularly panty and strained. 
A singular example of vocal schizophrenia took place chez Régine Crespin, 
who was singing Elizabeth for the first time. Dramatic and moving, with 
perfect emission in all of her scenes in German with Beirer, when she switched 
to French to address her Parisian colleagues her voice became strident, and 
she was suddenly all noise and wobble. It would have been understandable 
had she collapsed under the strain. Wagner can’t be done this way! Robert 
Blot conducted the first, Louis Fourestier the second Tannhduser. 

The création at the Opéra of Henri Tomasi’s L’Atlantide, scheduled for 
December 13, was cancelled because of the strikes, and will take place in late 
January. It is based on Pierre Bénoit’s novel, the libretto is by Francis Didelot, 
mise-en-scéne José Beckmans. Massenet’s Don Cesar de Bazan, which has not 
been performed in Paris since 1912, was produced in Rouen December 28, 
staged by Michel de Ré, sets by Erté. Elliott Stein 


GERMANY 


Cassel. Gerda Lammers scored 
another personal success in the title 
role of Alceste earlier this season in 
the new production of the opera at 
the Staatstheater. Kurt Schiiffler sang 
the part of Adméte, and Egmont 
Koch the High Priest; Rudolf Ducke 
was the conductor and Hans-Georg 
Rudolph the producer. Norbert 
Schultze’s Schwarzer Peter was 
mounted shortly before Christmas. 


Cologne. A new production of 
Turandot was heard early in Decem- 
ber with Irmgard Meinig in the title 
role. 


Frankfurt. Dallapiccola’s I/ Prigion- 
iero and Orff’s Die Kluge have been 
added to the repertory of the Stiid- 
tische Biihnen. In the former work the 


Gerda Lammers as Alceste 
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Staatsoper, Hamburg 
Egk’s ‘Der Revisor’ at Hamburg 


leading roles were sung by Colette Lorand, Willi Wolff and Arturo Sergi; in 
the latter by Anny Schlemm, Rudolf Gonszar, Ludwig Welter, Willy Miller, 
Hans Neugebauer, Georg Stern, Carl Ebert, Oskar Wittazschek and Heinz 
Kohr. Gerd Heidger and Wolfgang Rennert were the conductors, and Hans 
Hartleb the producer. 

Hamburg. The Hamburg Company were in their highest spirits and 
Giinther Rennert at his very best when Werner Egk’s Der Revisor entered 
the repertory of the Staatsoper. The work was an unqualified success. Whatever 
the criticism which may be advanced against his music (which is certainly 
not on Wozzeck level), the decisive point about Revisor is its theatrical 
effectiveness—and there cannot be the slightest doubt about Egk’s mastership 
in this respect. Egk, who conducted the first Hamburg performances himself 
(Albert Bittner who had coached the orchestra, later took over), was greatly 
helped by Rennert who had already produced Revisor in Stuttgart and will 
next do it in Vienna. It is inconceivable that anybody, except Rennert himself, 
can better this performance. Here we got comic opera in perfect form, 
exuberant but always stylish, buoyant but always controlled. Rennert could 
fully rely on a team which he had trained here for years and which now paid 
out all that he had invested. The full richness, depth and assurance of this 
singular production could best be observed in two subordinate parts, as the 
two servants Ossip and Mischka. The character studies given to these small 
parts by Theo Herrmann and Fritz Géllnitz were representative of the full 
cast and the whole evening, which gave uninterrupted pleasure to the most 
critical minds. One need only add that the singing was on a high level: the 
main parts were sung by Kurt Marschner (Chlestakow), Toni Blankenheim 
(The Mayor), Gisela Litz (his wife) and Ria Urban (their daughter). The 
scenery was another most accomplished feat by Theo Otto. Wolfgang Niélter 


Opposite: above, ‘Die Kluge’ at Frankfurt 
below, ‘Il Prigioniero’ at Frankfurt Gunter Englert 
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Prokofiev’s 
‘ Betrothal 


Monastery ’ 


—three 
scenes from 
the Leipzig 
production 
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Maria Croonen and Lothar Anders 
as Luisa and Don Antonio in 
‘Betrothal in a Monastery’ 


Leipzig. The first performance in 
Germany of Prokofiev’s The Betrothal 
in a Monastery (based on Sheridan’s 
The Duenna) took place during Nov- 
ember. Heinz Fricke was the con- 
ductor and Friedrich Ammermann the 
producer. The cast included Maria 
Croonen, Ingeborg Kollnaann, Fer- 
dinand Biirgmann, Katrin Wé6lzl, 
Lothar Anders, Wilhelm Klemm, 
Georg Wegener, Helmut Eyle and 
Paul Reinecke. 
Munich. During recent weeks 
Hans Knappertsbusch has returned to 
the Staatsoper to conduct a number 
of performances. These included Die 
Zauberfléte (Erika Kéth, Liselotte 
Félser, Richard Holm, Kurt Béhme), 
Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor 
(Anneliese Kupper, Lillian Benning- 
sen, Félser, Max Proebstl, Karl 
Schmitt-Walter, Holm), Fidelio (Marianne Schech, Fdélser, Bernd Alden- 
hoff, Ferdinand Frantz and Keith Engen), Der fliegende Héllander (Schech, 
Aldenhoff, Schoeffler, Béhme), and Lohengrin (Kupper, Schech, Hans Hopf, 
Frantz, Béhme). Ferenc Fricsay conducted a new production of Un Ballo in 
Maschera in December 22 with Maud Cunitz, Kéth, Benningsen, Josef 
Metternich; Rudolf Hartmann was the producer. 


ITALY 

Milan. The season at La Scala opened on December 7 with a perform- 
ance of Un Ballo in Maschera in which the leading roles were taken by Maria 
Meneghini Callas, Eugenia Ratti, Giulietta Simionato, Giuseppe di Stefano 
and Ettore Bastianini; Gianandrea Gavazzeni was the conductor and Marg- 
herita Wallmann the producer. Four nights later there was a new production 
of Lohengrin, which was sung in Italian, by Marcella Pobbe, Elena Nicolai, 
Mario del Monaco, Anselmo Colzani and Nicola Zaccaria; the conductor was 
Antonino Votto, the producer Mario Frigerio, and the new sets and costumes 
were by Wakhevitch. On December 26 came the first Milan performance of 
Mathis der Maler with Rolando Panerai in the title role and a cast that 
included Cesy Broggini, Aureliana Beltrami, Gabriella Carturan, Nicola Fila- 
curidi, Francesco Albanese, Ferrando Ferrari and Antonio Cassinelli; Nino 
Sanzogno was the conductor, Adolf Rott the producer and the scenery and 
costumes were by Robert Kautsky. A revival of Adriana Lecouvreur on 
January 4 featured Clara Petrella, Simionato, Di Stefano, Panerai and Franco 
Calabrese; Votto was the conductor. ; 

The first production of the season at the Piccola Scala was scheduled for 
January 17 when Le Comte Ory was to be performed. Important events 
during the current Scala season include the world premiére of Pizzetti’s 
Murder in the Cathedral on February 27, a revival of last season’s Anna 
Bolena with Callas on April 9, and a new production of Bellini’s J/ Pirata, 
also with Callas, on May 8. 

Florence. Because of the American tour of the Florence Festival 
Orchestra, there will be no winter opera season this year at the Teatro 
Comunale. 

Naples. The season at the Teatro San Carlo was brilliantly inaugurated 
on November 30 with a revival of Arrigo Boito’s Nerone. Many people 
know the curious, pathetic story of the opera’s creation, how Boito worked at 
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it, off and on, for the better part of his life, adding, subtracting, changing, 
and how, at his death in 1918, it was still unfinished. The official version— 
after some patching and orchestrating by Tommasini and Smareglia under 
the eye of Toscanini—was finally presented at La Scala in May, 1924, with an 
all-star cast (Raisa, Galeffi, Journet, Pinza, Toscanini) and with a great success. 
But in the decades since that long-awaited first performance, the opera has 
been given no more than half-a-dozen times in Italy,.and even more rarely 
in other countries. 

The management of the San Carlo has an evident predilection for the 
spectacular, and Nerone is ideally constituted to satisfy this taste. The first 
act requires more supers than the triumphal march in Aida. The temple scene 
(Act 2) involves apparitions, mystic voices, smoking braziers, and so on. 
The last act has two scenes: in the first we see the Roman oppidum, com- 
plete with live lions, a quadriga drawn by two lovely but nervous white 
horses; then a crowd of Christians, gladiators, plebians and patricians—all to 
be consumed in the burning of Rome, which ends the scene. The final scene 
consists in a long love-death duet (closer to Manon Lescaut than to Tristan), 
punctuated at the end by the roof falling in to reveal Nero strumming on his 
lyre, with the city flaming around him. 

To be sure, Nerone is not an opera to be mounted without sufficient 
means and time to ensure a good performance. In spite of the well-known 
financial crisis in the Italian opera houses, the San Carlo did itself proud, and 
everyone—or almost everyone—connected with the production rose hand- 
somely to the occasion. Herbert Graf managed his small army of principals, 
chorus, supers, and animals with expert ease, creating grandeur and move- 
ment without clutter and pointless running around. C. M. Cristini’s sets were 
solid and imposing, conventional in style, but suited to the style of the work. 

The taxing title role was sung by Mirto Picchi, substituting for Ramon 
Vinay at short notice. Picchi is always a satisfying singer to hear: a good 
musician, with a rare sense of pitch, a voice that is clear and ringing. Within 
the limitations of the libretto, he was a convincing Emperor. Anna de 
Cavalieri (or Anne McKnight) is perhaps not the perfect Asteria; her voice is 
a little light for the role, and consequently she forced it now and then, not 


always producing the smooth tone she is capable of at her best. But she was 


‘Nerone’ at Naples—C. M. Cristini’s sketch for the grand finale 





‘Nerone’ at Naples—Act 4, scene | 


a dramatic, Kundry-like Maenad. Adriana Lazzarini was a sweet, but not 
pallid Rubria; and Giangiacomo Guelfi, as Fanuel, showed with what refine- 
ment and sensitivity he can use his big, rich voice when he wants to. With 
the exception of some backstage trumpets, the orchestra played well for 
Franco Capuana; and the chorus under Michele Lauro deserves special men- 
tion. They worked hard and sang well. 

The season further includes the world premiére of Renzo Rosselini’s 
Il Vortice on February 8; the first performances in Naples of Jacopo Napoli’s 
Mas’ Aniello on April 5 and Gavino Gabriel’s La Jura on April 12; and the 
first performances in Italy of Anton Webern’s // Cuore, Blacher’s Abstract 
Opera, 1, and Hindemith’s Hin und zuriick, which will be performed as part 
of a quadruple bill with Satie’s La Morte de Socrate on April 19. 

Post scriptum: in last month’s OPERA I advocated more ‘live’ telecasts of 
opera performances. I was speaking then as a televiewer and not as an opera- 
goer. Alas, the Second Act of Nerone was televised, and the necessary bright 
lighting spoiled much of the effectiveness of the stage action for us in the 
theatre (I am told it looked fine on the tiny screen). So, speaking as an 
opera-goer, I must modify my proposal. Perhaps televising dress-rehearsals 
might be a solution. William Weaver 

Trieste. During January at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, there were per- 
formances of Tristan und Isolde with Helene Werth, Hilde Réssl-Majdan, 
Bernd Aldenhoff, Paul Schoeffler, Frederick Guthrie, conductor Rudolf 
Moralt; Pagliacci with Silvana Zanolli, Carlo Guichandut, Ugo Savarese, 
Sergio Tedesco, Guido Mazini, conductor Ugo Rapald; and Carmina Burana 
with Zanolli, Raimondo Botteghelli, Ugo Savarese, conductor Rapald. 

Turin. The season at the Teatro Carignano, which opened as reported 
last month with J] Turco in Italia, continued with Rigoletto (Gianna d’Angelo, 
Mafalda Masini, Gianni Poggi, Savarese, Paolo Washington, conductor Franco 
Ghione), Rita (Dora Gatta, Carlo Franzini, Renato Capecchi, conductor Carlo 
Cillario), Le Furie de Arlecchino (Mafalda Micheluzzi, Tedesco, conductor 
Cillario). Amelia al Ballo (Gatta, Alvino Misciano, Afro Poli, Leo Pudis, 
conductor Cillario), and Manon (Elena Rizzieri, Misciano, Mazzini, Pudis, 
Adelio Zagonara, conductor Ghione). 
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Rome and Callas 


_ Rome. Even the Rome Messaggero reporter was not quite sure. Was it 
‘Via la Callas’ (Away with Callas) or ‘Viva la Callas’ which was being 
shouted from the gallery among the ‘Evviva I'Italias’ and ‘Viva le cantanti 
italiene’ which greeted the end of Cerquetti’s ‘Casta Diva’ the (second) first- 
night of Norma? The answer will not be clear all at once. For although Callas 
has toppled off her pedestal by outreaching herself, she may well prove in the 
long run to have done more for Italian opera than these angry, new-born 
chauvinists realize. The Rome Opera, too, which has come under fire for its 
organization from all sides as well as in Parliament, may have given the first 
firm push to the basic reorganization which is needed for the whole system. 
It has been fascinating to live in Rome in these days of operatic Risorgimento 
when knots of people gathered in Piazza Colonna to inveigh against what to 
them appeared Callas’s slight against the President, and thus touched them 
all. Never has such remarkable unity been apparent since the days of Viva 
Verdi. Football, politics and Hillary’s achievement at the South Pole have all 
been overshadowed. The old debate as to whether Rome or Milan is the real 
artistic capital of Italy has suddenly become startlingly important, and press 
insinuations that ‘this could not have happened at the Scala’ focused a 
dazzling glare on a personality cult which in the opinion of many has been 
fostered by the Scala and bolstered up in Rome; although in fact it is the 
sine qua non for the survival of opera in a system which hovers uneasily 
between free enterprise and total State control. 

It is frequently lamented that conductors in Italy have become the 
oppressed class against a growing tide of high-handedness from the top-paid 
singers, who often receive double their pay and three times their applause. 
Comes the crisis and they are unable to weather the storm, because (as in the 
present instance) the artist has become so irreplaceable that even her wish to 
have no understudy at rehearsals has been respected. It is not the fault of 
either artist or conductor so much as a battle of authority lost before it is 
fought. The same applies to the relationship between artists and the artistic 
direction. Discipline is hard to establish because in their present precarious 
state the operahouses often have to depend on outside help to fill the financial 
gap. Artists are encouraged to repeat their popular successes, often on their 
own terms. (Never have the Rome Opera seats been so expensive as for this 
incredible Norma, nor the box-office takings so high—-single seats in the platea 
were officially priced at £14 and £10.) To the outsider all this has the spice 
of real theatre: to the initiated it wrecks the fulfilment of true artistic 
co-ordination. 

How did Callas really sing the first act? Over the radio an adequate 
judgment is difficult. What was clear was that she was singing under effort, 
specially as the act wore on. She began with an admirably clear-cut recitative 
taken monumentally slowly, slightly muffed the effect of the ‘sacro vischio’ 
but recovered a lovely quality in the opening of ‘Casta Diva’. The rest—parti- 
cularly in the Cabaletta—was a question of covered and hardened tone: 
nothing that does not happen constantly in performance, but which is 
unacceptable to a perfectionist of Callas’s ferocious sensibility. Couple this 
dissatisfaction with all the other factors (the Corelli-Pirazzini success which 
ended the act, the over-expectant public, her battle with her own physical 
state) and the story is told. But as an eminent conductor pointed out, who 
knows but that with less entreaty and a little more diplomatic firmness she 
could have been persuaded to go back to reap the inevitable success of the 
succeeding acts? 

Feelings were running so high when Anita Cerquetti took over for the 
second round that she was mistress of all she surveyed, and newspapers next 
morning were overwhelmingly biased in her favour. Yet in strictc=t objectivity 
it must be said that as a performance it was memorable primarily by virtue 
of its circumstances. The public pardoned a variability in the production of 


(continued on page 134) 
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(1) Curtain call after Act 1 wi (2) Mme Wallmann rehearses 
Callas third from left Cerquetti 


THE ‘NORMA’ CRISIS 


(3) Curtain call after the end of the ‘second’ premiére 
Conductor Santini embraces Cerquetti 





MEXICO 


Mexico. Our first regular opera season in five years began on October | with 
Rigoletto and continued through the whole month with a total of fourteen 
performances of eight operas. The season was organized by the Instituto 
Nacional de Bellas Artes, a dependency of the Ministry of Education, and 
by a local manager. The Institute provided the Palace of Fine Arts, with 
its 2,000 seats, and the National Symphony Orchestra; and the local manage- 
ment engaged the artists and took care of publicity. 

The first appearance in Mexico of Leonie Rysanek as Aida, which had 
been widely publicized, did not materialize for ‘health reasons’. Neverthe- 
less, during the same period, her health permitted her to fill many engage- 
ments in California. Another handicap for our Mexican opera season, was 
a simultaneous season of opera in Monterrey, a large industrial city in the 
north of Mexico, where many of the same artists had been engaged during 
the same weeks, and this obliged them to fly back and forth between the 
capital and the northern city, some 1,000 kilometres apart. 

But our public was so starved for opera that at most of the perform- 
ances, the house was packed, in spite of outrageously high prices (up to 200 
pesos a seat, that is over six pounds.) The opening night suffered from a lack 
of adequate preparation and a poor conductor, Uberto Zanolli, an Italian 
prompter who has been lately trying his hand at conducting in Mexico. He 
caused even experienced singers like Aldo Protti (Rigoletto) and Gianni 
Poggi (Duke) to become so nervous that the evening would have been a 
complete failure had it not been for the début of a Mexican singer, Ernestina 
Garfias, who enchanted the public with her pure and beautiful coloratura 
and the charm of her stage presence. If her Gilda gave the impression of 
a gifted beginner who was singing her high notes too conscientiously and 
cautiously, she later freed herself from this timidity in L’Elisir d’ Amore. 

Giuseppe di Stefano was the big star of the season. He was the only 
one among the artists of this season who enjoys an immense personal pop- 
ularity, and has ever since he sang here in 1948, 1949, and 1951. In 1951 
he sang with Maria Callas who was then in top form. Di Stefano was 
nervous and strained in his first performance here this season (La Bohéme), 


‘Aida’ at Mexico City ; Act 1, scene 2 





Ernestina Garfias making her 
operatic début as Gilda in Mexico 
City 


due possibly to a completely insuffi- 
cient Mimi (Concepcién Valdés), an 
inaudible Musetta (Maria Candida), 
and a young Italian conductor (Rocco 
Guadagno) with whom he disagreed 
about the tempi. His Elisir was 
rather overacted, but he gave a great 
performance in Carmen: his Don 
José was splendid, despite the many 
shortcomings of the production. Jean 
Madeira is the outstanding Carmen 
of our time, but the Mexican public, 
imbued with the traditions of Spain, 
its temperament, costumes, and folk- 
lore, was not taken by the savage, 
and (for its taste) over-sexed perform- 
ance of this splendidly gifted Ameri- 
can mezzo. 


The most polished performance 
of the whole season was Aida; it was 
the only opera which was well-pre- 
pared. This proves once more that 
even in star-crazy Mexico a good en- 
semble performance is highly appre- 
ciated, even if no outstanding, but only comretent, singers take part. They were 
Caterina Mancini (Aida), Nell Rankin (Amneris), Carlo Bergonzi (Radames), 
Ettore Pastianini (Amonasro) and Giuseppe Modesti (Ramfis). In the third 
performance of this opera Anita Cerquetti took over as Aida, but having 
arrived in Mexico ill she was not in top form. But in Trovatore she created 
a sensation, and from ‘Tacea la notte’ to the Miserere she brought the house 
down and received such prolonged applause as has not been awarded any 
singer here since Maria Callas in her greatest performances. The rich and 
moving quality of her voice , her exquisite mezza voce, the brilliance of her 
executions and their formidable dramatic impact, and above all, her won- 
derful style, make one completely forget her physical size, which prevents 
her from doing any acting at all. Nevertheless, she moves on the stage with 
aplomb and dignity. The fine voice of Carlo Bergonzi was much too light 
for the role of Manrico and was nearly lost beside that of the overpowering 
Leonora. Modesti presented an excellent Fernando. Giangiacomo Guelfi was a 
powerful, but unpolished Di Luna. Jean Madeira had just the right voice 
for Azucena, deeply resonant in the low notes and brilliant in the high 
notes. Her acting went far beyond the style of the music and had a Klytem- 
nestra-like violence which might or might not have pleased Verdi, but did 
please the audience. Otto Mayer-Serra. 


Monterrey. The fifth season of the Opera de Monterrey opened on October 

11 with La Bohéme. Herva Nelli, replacing Antonietta Stella sang a rather 
uncomfortable Mimi, Gianni Poggi an uninteresting Rodolfo and Frank 
Guarrera a fine Marcello; Guido Picco was the conductor. A generally fine 
performance of Un Ballo in Maschera with Nelli, Ernestina Garfias, Nell 
Rankin, Poggi, Ettore Bastianini, conductor Humberto Mugnai followed. 
There was a disappointing Don Pasquale with Phyllis Arick, Charles Anthony, 
Gerhard Pechner, and Guarrera; a brilliant performance of La Traviata with 
Ernestina Garfias, Anthony and Bastianini; and an exciting Carmen with 
Jean Madeira, Maritza Aleman, Giuseppe di Stefano and Bastianini. 
J. rano 
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The Rataplan chorus in ‘La Forza del Destino’ at Lausanne, Fiorenza 
Cossotto as Preziosilla 


SWITZERLAND 


Lausanne. A second ‘Italian Opera Festival’ was given during the autumn in 
the huge Thé&atre de Beaulieu by the Rome Opera with its own orchestra, 
chorus, and ballet under Franco Capuana. The performances, reproductions 
of those given in the Baths of Caracalla during the summer and so rather 
expansively staged, were obviously aimed at a large public rather than at 
connoisseurs. Nevertheless, Capuana showed a connoisseurship in his handi- 
ing of the orchestra in Madama Butterfly that was ney 4 missing from 


his performances of Aida and La Forza del Destino. As for the singers, it 
is highly regrettable that circuits like this one know only artists of the second 
rank: Renata Scotto, Stefania Malagu, Flaviano Labé .and Renato Cesari in 
Butterfly; Conchita Florio, Lucia Danieli, Umberto Borsd and Dino Dondi in 
Aida; Margherita Roberti, Fiorenza Cossotto, Roberto Turrini, and Dondi in 
Forza. The exceptions were Giulio Neri, in Forza, who did not seem to be 
fully in control of his powers, and Ugo Savarese, who was announced for 
this opera but was replaced by some other baritone. However, these castings 
did produce a revelation for us in Margherita Roberti, whose Leonora is 
already more than promising. Staged on this scale, the third act of Forza, 
furnished with a ballet but with scenes 6 to 10, 12 and 13 amputated, is a 
betrayal of Verdi's intentions. These cuts made the plot incomprehensible and 
only served to underline the pointless colourfulness of the act. It would be 
easy to understand the necessity of a production suppressing all the additional 
scenes of Forza, but not the reverse! 

Marcel Sénéchaud 


Cambridge University Opera Group will give the first English stage per- 
formances of Orff’s Catulli Carmina and Lieberman’s The School for Wives 
in a double bill at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, from March 3-8. 
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Obituary 


Dominico Viglione Borghese, the famous Italian baritone, died in Milan 
during November. He was born in Mondovi in 1877 and studied in the con- 
servatories of Milan and Pesaro. He made his début as the Herald in 
Lohengrin at Turin. Despite a success in his early career, he gave up the 
stage for commerce and went to San Francisco. While there he was recom- 
mended by Caruso to Tetrazzini, who was looking for a leading baritone for 
a company that she was taking on tour; he appeared with her with great 
success as Rigoletto, Germont, and Enrico. In 1906 he returned to Italy and 
made a second début, this time at Parma, as Amonasro. His repertory em- 
braced more than 70 roles, and he was perhaps the most famous interpreter 
of Jack Rance that there was. Puccini called him ‘Il Principe degli Sceriffi’. 
He continued to sing until shortly before the last war. 

Erich Korngold, the Austrian composer, died in Hollywood at the age 
of 60 on November 29. He was born in Brno in 1897 and was a son of 
the famous critic Julius Korngold, who was Hanslick’s successor in Vienna. 
His most famous opera was Die tote Stadt, but his Violanta and Der Ring 
des Polykrates were also performed in Austria and Germany in the inter-war 
years. 





Summer Festivals 


Aix-en-Provence. July 10 to July 31 

Die Zauberfléte. July 15, 19, 24, 27 

Don Giovanni. July 10, 17, 23, 29 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. July 21, 16, 30 
Bayreuth. July 23 to August 25. 

Lohengrin (July 23, August 3, 8, 12, 24). 

Die Meistersinger (July 24, August 2, 7, 19, 23). 

Parsifal (July 25, August 6, 9, 20). 

Tristan und Isolde (July 26, August 5, 21, 25). 

- Ring des Nibelungen (July 27, 28, 30, August 1 and August 13, 14, 
16, 18). 
Edinburgh. August 24 to September 13 

There will be fifteen performances by the ensemble of the Stuttgart State 
Opera in a repertory consisting of Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Euryanthe, 
Tristan und Isolde and Capriccio; and three by a Spanish Company of La 
Vida Breve (with Victoria de los Angeles) and the ballet The Three-cornered 


Hat. 

The Stuttgart performances will be under the musical direction of 
Ferdinand Leitner who will conduct all the operas except Euryanthe which 
will be conducted by Lovro von Matacic. Wieland Wagner will be responsible 
for the production of Tristan, Giinther Rennert for Capriccio and Rudolf 
Hartmann for Euryanthe. Martha Médl, Inge Borkh, Wolfgang Windgassen 
and Gustav Neidlinger will be among the singers. 

Florence. May 8 to June 30 

La Donna del Lago (Rossini) and other works, including performances 
of Puccini’s operas in celebration of the 100th anniversary of the composer’s- 
birth 
Glyndebourne. May 27 to July 31 

There will be fifty performances of seven operas during the season. Wolf- 
Ferrari’s I] Segreto di Susanna will be added to the repertory and will be 
performed with Ariadne and Naxos; there will be a revival of Alceste probably 
with Gré Brouwenstijn in the title role, and performances of Falstaff, Le 
Comte Ory, Figaro, and The Rake’s Progress. 

Munich. August 10 to September 9 

The 1958 Festival will form part of the celebrations for the 800th anni- 
versary of the founding of Munich. It will also see the opening of the 
rebuilt Residenztheater with a production of Figaro. There will be new pro- 
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ductions at the Prinzregententheater of Tannhauser and Intermezzo (Strauss) 
and performances of Die Zauberfléte, Giulio Cesare, Lohengrin, Meister- 
singer, Rosenkavalier, Salome and Frau ohne Schatten. 
July 26 to August 31 

The 1958 Festival will open with a new production of Don Carlos at the 
Felsenreitschule; Herbert von Karajan will conduct, Gustav Griindgens will 
be the producer, and Sena Jurinac will sing the role of Elizabeth de Valois. 
On July 29 Josef Keilberth will conduct a performance of Arabella in the 
Festspielhaus, with Rudolf Hartmann as producer. On August 4 Figaro will 
be given (Béhm-Rennert), on August 5 Fidelio at the Felsenreitschule 
(Karajan), on August 11 Cosi fan tutte at the Residenz (Béhm-Schuh), and 
finally on August 16 at the Festspielhaus Samuel Barber’s Vanessa will receive 
its first performance in Europe; Dimitri Mitropoulos will conduct and 
Giancarlo Menotti will be the producer. 
Stockholm. June 1 to 14 

The operas to be given during the Festival will include Les Troyens, 
Orfeo, Lucia di Lammermoor, Un Ballo in Maschera, Tristan und Isolde, Die 
Meistersinger, Louise, Boris Godunov and The Rape of Lucretia. 





Gramophone Records 


Complete Recoruings 
THE FAIRY QUEEN gum, with Elsie Morison (First Woman, Second 


DON L’OISEAU-LYRE. OL, 50139-41. 

The Fairy Queen was the work with which the Covent Garden Opera 
Company launched its activities in December 1946, and which was last revived 
by them in the summer of 1951. Writing about it on that occasion, Winton 
Dean drew a parallel between Purcell’s entertainment and a modern hotch- 
potch which might ‘combine revue, pantomime, circus with a film background 
in technicolor’. Even without the stage trappings, the five masques which 
Purcell devised for each of the five acts of A Midsummer Night's Dream give 
the listener a pretty good idea of how splendid a thing the Masque was at 
the time of the restoration. 

There is some splendid singing in this set, and the standard is a high one, 
higher than that which obtained when the piece was last performed at Covent 
Garden. Peter Pears’s various contributions are particularly noteworthy, but it 
is almost unfair to single out any of the artists, for they all are very good. 
They sing with obvious enjoyment of the task in hand, and one does not get 
the feeling that they are singing Purcell as if he were an oratorio composer, 
which is how some singers tackle him. 


RIGOLETTO (Verdi), with Roberta Peters (Gilda), Anna Maria Rota (Mad- 
dalena), Silvana Celli (Giovanna), Lidia Grandi (Countess Ceprano), Jussi 
Bijoerling (Duca di Mantova), Robert Merrill (Rigoletto), Giorgio Tozzi 
(Sparafucile), Vittorio Tatozzi (Monterone), Arturo La Porta (Marullo), 
Tomasso Frascati (Borsa), Leonardo Monreale (Ceprano), Andrea 
(Usher). Chorus and Orchestra of Rome Opera. Jonel Perlea. RCA, RB 
16031-2. 

This was as disappointing a set as last month’s Trovatore was rewarding. I 
find little in it to praise The whole thing is taken at a terrific speed by the 
conductor, Perlea (in order to get it on two discs?), and the singers mostly 
shout. Even Bijoerling is guilty of bad lapses of taste, and unlike him hangs 
en to top notes. Merrill sings well in the title role, but there is little charac- 
terization; and Peters is a negative Gilda. Tozzi’s Sparafucile is the best 
thing in the performance. The Cetra set is still the best buy. H.D.R. 
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DALIBOR (Smetana), with Vaclav Bednar (Vladislav, King of Bohemia), 
Beno Blachut (Dalibor), Thedor Srubar (Budivoj), Antonin Votava (Vitek), 
Marie Podvalova (Milada), Stefa Petrova (Jitka). Orchestra & Chorus of 
Prague National Theatre. Jaroslay Krombholc, SUPRAPHON LPV 98-100. 

; nha), 
S. Petrova (Barce), B. Blachut (Lukas), K. Kalas (Paloucky), VI. Jedenactik 
(Matous), P. Koci (Tomas). Orchestra & Chorus of Prague Nationa? Theatre. 
Zdeneka Chalabala. SUPRAPHON LPV 142-4. 


These are in effect re-issues of sets which were available for a short time 
here some four years ago and which were reviewed by the Earl of Harewood 
and the Editor respectively in the November 1954 and May 1955 OPERAS. 

Lord Harewood, writing of the Dalibor set called it a ‘Most convincing 
musical performance under Krombholc’. He singled out Blachut as a tenor 
‘whose magnificent voice matches singing of great intensity ... a great 
singer’. About the Milada of Podvalova and the Jitka of Petrova, he had 
strong reservations, but summed up by strongly recommending the set. 

The Editor likewise highly recommended The Kiss which he found a 
most enjoyable work. It is given a first rate performance and contains some 
of the composer’s most charming music. 


THE BRIDE OF MESSINA (Fibich): excerpts with Marta Krasova (Donna 
Isabella), Ivo Zidek (Don Cesar), Zdenek Otava (Don Manuel), Karel Kalas 
(Gaetan), Chorus and Orchestra of National Theatre, Prague, conducted by 
Jaroslav Krombholc. Supraphon LPM. 125. 


Half an hour of music from a Czech opera of seventy-five years ago, in 
style somewhere between Smetana and early Janacek, but not as satisfying as 
either—this record is not likely to gain English adherents for Fibich, but the 
music is unfailingly agreeable though seldom memorable, and the perform- 
ance seems excellent. The opera itself is one of the many inspired by a play 
of Schiller’s and it is a story of brotherly jealousy, rivalry in love and 
fratricide, the whole spiced with Schiller’s preferred literary sin of incest. The 
record gives us the rather ordinary prelude; a pleasant enough mezzo aria; 
a scene of reconciliation between tenor and baritone; a lyrical baritone aria; 
a trio for mezzo, tenor and baritone (oddly billed as if it were the mezzo’s 
aria); and the extensive finale, which is a mostly declamatory scene for the 
tenor. The sleeve documents it all very thoroughly, except that it omits to 
mention the soloists, whose names I have gleaned from the invaluable WERM 
(reviewed last month), and whose casting can be deduced from the contents 
of the disc. Krasova is a splendid mezzo, and her contributions alone are 
worth the record’s price—but the others are hardly less good, and Zidek is 
a particularly good example of the high, penetrating Czech tenor, one more- 
over who now sings in Vienna such roles as Don Carlos and Hoffmann. H. 


DIE WALKUERE (Wagner), Act 3, with Kirsten Flagstad (Briinnhilde), 
Marianne Schech (Sieglinde), Otto Edelmann (Wotan), Oda Balsborg (Ger- 
hilde), Tlona Steingriiber (Ortlinde), Grace Hoffmann (Waltraute), Margaret 
Bence (Schwertleite), Claire Watson (Helmwige), Anny Delorie (Siegrune), 
Frieda Rossler (Grimgerde), Hetty Pliimacher (Rossweisse). Vienna Phil- . 
harmonic Orchestra. Georg Solti. Side 4 the Todesverk scene from 
Act 2 with Kirsten Flagstad and Set Svanholm. DECCA LXT 5389-90. 


I cannot enthuse about this performance as much as most of my col- 
leagues. It was not that I did not enjoy the overall effect of the spacious 
recording and exciting and sonorous playing by the Vienna Philharmonic 
under Solti, but I found Flagstad and Edelmann less than satisfactory. The 
great soprano sounds too mature, too matronly for the young warrior maiden; 
and though she is moving in her plea to Wotan, he in his turn does little 
to arouse sympathy. Edelmann’s voice has not the moving quality of Hotter, 
and one is not conscious of a great intellect behind what he does as in the 
case of the great German baritone. Schech is no more than an adequate 
Sieglinde, but the bevy of Valkyries is quite first rate. There are some 
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excellent young voices here, especially Grace Hoffmann in the lines allotted 
to Waltraute. I still find the Furtwangler conception and execution of the 
performance overwhelming, and despite the uncertain Médl, would not change 
it for anything; and of course Frantz on that recording is the nearest approach 
there is to Hotter. 

Flagstad and Svanholm recorded the Todesverkiindigung scene on two 
HMV discs DB 6962-3 with the Philharmonia Orchestra under Karl Béhm 
a nine years ago. Both singers were then younger and both were more in 
character. 


LA PERICHOLE (Offenbach), with Patrice Munsel (La Périchole), Heidi 
Krall (Guadelana), Rosalind Elias (Virginella), Madelaine Chambers ), 
Theodor Uppman (Paquillo), Cyril Ritchard (Don Andres de Ribeira), Ralph 
Herbert (Don Pedro de Hinoyosa), Paul Franke (Count of Pantellas), Charles 
Antony (First Notary), Calvin Marsh (Second Notary), Alessio de Paolis (The 
» dn ). Metropolitan Opera Chorus & Orchestra. Jean Morel. RCA 


This is a condensed version of the Metropolitan’s successful Périchole, 
one of the light-hearted additions made by Bing to the repertory. The collo- 
quial and often naive translation, the American accents, and the overdone 
compéring of the piece by Cyril Ritchard do not add up to make this a 
particularly artistic performance. After hearing Munsel’s arch ‘Ah! quel 
diner’, I rushed to put on the Jennie Tourel performance of this and the 
three other pieces she recorded from this operette. That is what Offenbach 
should sound like; this I am afraid is a travesty. 


(Giordano), with Renata Tebaldi (Madeleine de 
Mandalari ( 


tianini (Carlo Gérard), Silvio Maionica (Roucher), 

(Mathieu), Vico Polotto (Fouquier-Tinville), Mariano Caruso 

Dino Mantovani (Fiéville), Angelo ay ote (Abbé), Dario Caselli (Schmidt 

and Dumas), Michele Cazzato (Major Domo). Orchestra and Chorus of the 

—. di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Giamnices Gavazzeni. DECCA LRT 
11- 


Chénier is an exciting opera when it is given a pane like the Gigli- 
Caniglia-Bechi version on HMV. It requires full-blooded singing to make its 
effect, and to most Italians full-blooded singing and vulgar singing often mean 
the same thing. I am afraid that I cannot approve whole-heartedly of the 
methods employed by Del Monaco and Tebaldi in this new set, for they are 
often guilty of ignoring the composer’s markings and singing, or rather yelling, 
at each other at the tops of their voices. I will not accept this as the way to 
sing Italian opera. I know that certain sections of the public love it, and that 
invariably it will bring down the house, but to me this is not art. 

To be sure, Del Monaco gives us a thrilling account of ‘Come un bel di’ 
and Tebaldi’s ‘La mamma morta’ is feelingly sung, but their love-making is 
very noisy. Bastianini is very fine in the tribunal scene, but elsewhere never 
rises above the good second rate. Amelia Guido’s Madelon is quite incon- 
spicuous, and Mandalari does not make enough of the Countess’s moments in 
the first act. Mariano Caruso, one of the best of present-day Italian com- 
primarii, is a fine Incredible. Gavazzeni’s conducting is adequate but never 
sounds inspired. In a word, a rather disappointing set. There is a first-rate note 
by Robert Boas, and the whole box and booklet look very impressive. 


PELLEAS ET MELISANDE (Debussy), with Victoria de los Angeles 
Geneviéve), Francoise 


Choeurs Raymond St Paul. André 
There is much to admire in this performance, though the overall effect 
is not such that it eclipses the Decca performance under Ansermet. The Swiss 
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conductor’s feeling for the music and drama of the piece resulted in his 
giving a performance that still ranks as one of the greatest operatic recordings 
of our time. Cluytens and his orchestra have many fine moments, but the 
atmosphere evoked by Ansermet seems to elude him, nor does his reading 
possess the drama of Fournet on the Philips set. 

De los Angeles is a touching and sympathetic Mélisande. She has more 
warmth to her tone than Danco, and it is a matter of individual taste whether 
one wants one’s Mélisande entirely child-like or with the touch of warmth that 
De los Angeles brings to it. Jansen has been singing Pelléas for the last fifteen 
or so years; he indulges too much in parlando and sounds strangely pallid in 
the love scene in act 4. Souzay’s Golaud is excellent; his voice sounds more 
bass than usual, and he makes Golaud into the opera’s central figure. 
Froumenty is also heavy of voice, and sings Arkel with deep insight. Ly 
smaller roles are well done, and the recording first rate. H.D.R. 


ecitals 
FRANCO CORELLI. Aida: Celeste Aida; Il Trovatore: Ah! Si ben mio; Di 
quella pira; Deserto sulla terra; Ernani: Come rugiada al cespite; Rigoletto; 
La donna é mobile; Otello: Esultate; I Lombardi: La mia letizia infondere. 
Orchestra of Radio Italiana. anges Questa, Arturo Basile, Alfredo Simonetto. 
CETRA LPC 55018. 


La Fanciulla del West: (thin at nin ted Or en Ob eh Tosca: E 
lucevan le stelle and Recondita armonia; La Favorita: Una vergine, un angelo 

Dio; Turandot: Non piangere, Liii and Nessun dorma; Adriana Lecouvreur 
L’anima ho stanca and La doicissima effigie. Orchestra of Radio Italiana. 
Arturo Basile, F. Vernizzi. CETRA LPV 45005. 

A diet of undiluted Corelli, palls very quickly. Potentially this is a fine 
artist; his big robust voice and. virile singing are positive qualities, but at 
the moment he treats one aria very much like another. The Favorita excerpt 
displays the tenor’s weaknesses. There are some good things, though, 
on both discs, and the unfamiliar Ernani and Lombardi arias on the Verdi 
recital, and the Fanciulla and Adriana arias on the second, may fill gaps in 
one’s collection. 


HARRY SECOMBE. Carmen: Flower Song; Tosca: Recondita armonia; 
Rigoletto: La donna é mobile; Pagliacci: Vesti la giubba; Martha: M’appari; 
L’Africaine: O paradiso; Turandot; Nessun dorma; Tosca: E lucevan le stelle. 
Orchestra conducted by Emanuel Young. PHILIPS BBR 8111. 

In their way Harry Secombe’s interpretations of the Puccini arias can 
more than stand comparison with those by Mr Corelli and Mr Del Monaco. 
The British tenor has a good and pleasant voice, and certainly has been 
well trained in the traditions of these arias. 


ZENAIDA PALLI AND ALEXANDER SVED. Xerxes: Ombra mai fu; 
Orphée: J’ai perdu ma Eurydice; I] Trovatore: Stride la vampa!; Carmen: En 
vain pour éviter les responses améres; Samson et Dalila: Mon coeur s’ouvre 
& ta voix; Pagliacci: Si pud; La Traviata: Di Provenza; Il Trovatore: I 
balen; Carmen: Vé6tre toast je peux vous le rendre. Prague National Theatre 
Orchestra. Vaclav Kaslik and Ladislav Sip. SUPRAPHON LPV 207. 
According to the press release that came with this disc, Zanaida Palli is- 
‘One of the most outstanding mezzo-sopranos in the world today’. That she 
has a sumptuous voice and a personality I will not deny, but I find nothing in 
any of her interpretations here which places her above her Italian and French 
contemporaries. Sved, who sang at Covent Garden with a conspicuous lack of 
success in 1936, and enjoyed a somewhat checkered American career from 
1940 until 1950, has a big, rather monotonous voice, and little imagination. 


RICHARD TAUBER. Don Giovanni: I] mio tesoro; and Dalla sua pace; Die 
Zauberfléite: Dies Bildnis; Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: O wie iingstlich; Der 
Freischiitz: Durch die Wilder, durch die Auen; Les Contes d’Hoffmann: 
Hoffmann’s aria Act 2; Carmen: La fleur que tu m’avais jetée; Le Roi d’Ys: 
Aubade. Vienna State Opera Orchestra, Grand Symphony Orchestra and 
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anonymous bodies. Walter Goehr, Carl Alwin, Henry Geehl. PARLOPHONE 
ODEON PMB 1011. 

These reissues of Tauber arias cannot be too highly recommended to 
those who never heard him in opera, or to those who still associate him 
only with Lehar. Tauber’s Covent Garden appearances in 1938 and 1939 
as Tamino, Belmonte and Don Ottavio will long be remembered, and the 
style and easy flow of the beautiful voice are here recaptured. His sing- 
ing of Max’s aria from Freischiitz has certainly not been equalled in our 
day; all the arias on side two will be played again and again, and that is 
surely the test of a good performance. H.D.R. 


a 
Opera Diary 
Covent Garden. A Masked Ball (December 9) 

This was a forthright unsubtle performance in which Verdi's viriie 
and often exciting music received most of its due. Amy Shuard finds 
Amelia a congenial role, and she was singing well on this occasion, her 
aria in the second scene of Act 2 being especially commendable. Jon 
Vickers makes Gustavus into a most democratic monarch, but his singing 
which is full of exuberance lacks that elegance which much of the King’s 
music requires. David Allen, replacing the indisposed Jess Walters, was 
a none too secure Anckarstroem, which is hardly surprising in the cir- 
cumstances. It must be most terrifying to have to sing a major role after 
three seasons of small parts with the company. Joan Carlyle was a new 
Oscar: she was hardly sprightly enough in her reading of the part, but 
she sang the music extremely well, and her voice was easily heard in the 
ensembles. Lauris Elms’s Mam’zelle Arvidson (Ulrica), was a trifle under- 
voiced, but the two conspirators of David Kelly and Michael Langdon 
were first rate. Edward Downes obviously enjoys conducting the work, 
and the orchestra responded to most of his demands. H.D.R. 


Golder’s Green Hippodrome. Rigoletto (December 12) 

This touring company which was the subject of last month’s 
Comment ended its three months’ 
visit to Great Britain with a week 
of performances at Golder’s Green. 
In the three performances I saw 
there was much to admire, not least 
the spirit and verve with which 
everyone on the stage entered into 
their roles—principals, comprimarii 
and chorus. The orchestra had 
obviously in three months become 
adept at accompanying Italian 
opera and responded readily to 
the demands made of it by Franco 
Patané, a good routinier of the 
old school, remembered from his 
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appearances in London with the San Carlo Company at Covent Garden 
in 1946. 

Also remembered from that season, and even from longer ago 
(1938) was Carlo Tagliabue’s Rigoletto. This baritone aow in his sixties 
shows that a sound, sure vocal training is a guarantee of a long career. 
Ruggero Bondino was a young handsome Duke with a rich fresh voice. 
Cecilia Numes Albanese, a young Spanish soprano, sang Gilda with a 
hard white tone, and was generally unsympathetic in the role. Franca 
Marghinotti’s Maddelana was outstanding. H.D.R. 


Golder’s Green Hippodrome. La Traviata (December 13) 


This was a carefully thought out production played in charming sets 
which had been designed by Zefirelli. The Violetta, Jole Reboni, was a 
young bouncing Italian who was almost too exuberant in her singing 
and acting—she reminded one of Mafalda Favero. Fernando Bandera 
was inclined to sing too loudly as Alfredo, obviously inheriting this defect 
from father Germont, which was sung in Scarpia-like tones by Guido 
Malfatti. Franca Marghinotti was the most beautiful looking Flora I 
have ever seen ; and she sang well too. HDR. 


Golder’s Green Hippodrome. Tosca (December 14) 


The company gave a full-blooded performance of the Puccini melo- 
drama, with no inhibitions in orchestra or on stage. Marina Cucchio was 
one of the most passionate Toscas in my experience; she has a large 
warm voice and great natural acting talent. Renato Cioni should, if he 


will only discipline his fine voice, go far. He has good looks and sings 
with great sincerity. Guido Malfatti made Scarpia into a brutal, unsubtle, 
unaristocratic figure which he surely is not. Camillo Righini who sang 
Angelotti is the son of Ella Russell who was well known at Covent 
Garden during the Augustus Harris period. Ezio Boschi offered a sinister 
study of Spoletta. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Otello (December 16) 

Basically this Otello is the same as before. It looks uncommon 
handsome with Wakhevitch’s settings and is carried by the sheer power 
and beauty of Vinay’s acting as the duped Moor. I would call this his- 
trionically one of the finest acting performances of Shakespeare’s pathetic 
gull I have ever seen and it would grace any stage operatic or ‘legit’. 
Yet the fact could only be resolutely ignored that the top of Signor 
Vinay’s compass is practically non-existent ; the ringing high notes, the 
bugle call to rejoicing, the high lament of the farewell to arms—these 
were simply to be hinted at. An Otello going gingerly on his top notes 
is inevitably something of a disappointment, however noble and tragic 
his bearing. All the same, few spectators (as opposed to radio listeners) 
can have remained unmoved. The hero was supported by an excellently 
vivid villain in Mr Kraus’s Ilago—lacking the suave cantabile for ‘Era la 
notte’ but not muffing a point dramatically. Gré Brouwenstijn is a some- 
what mature and regal looking Desdemona (a Venetian divorcée, one 
would say). She began diffidently and all through the evening was liable 
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Otakar Kraus as lago 


to sing a shade under the note. 
The Willow Song, however, showed 
to what a fine class of artists she 
belongs at her best. Perhaps the 
‘purity’ line in Desdemonas, started 
by Melba, is a mistake; a fervent 
lirico spinto for a change might be 
welcome. Noreen Berry’s Emilia 
struck me as frankly inadequate 
but Dermot Troy made a finely 
turned Roderigo. The conducting 
of this score by Edward Downes 
had feeling but too little intensity 
in moulding a phrase. Covent Gar- 
den’s orchestra played with dis- 
Particam tinction. P. H.-W. 


Sadler’s Wells. The Marriage of Figaro (December 17) 

Mozart’s opera fared better this season at Sadler’s Wells than at 
Covent Garden. It is not only more favourably housed ; it was also more 
stylishly performed. Raimund Herincx was a fine new Count, with <n 
excellent appearance and a crisp, sonorous baritone. Judith Pierce, the 
new Countess, acted and sang with feeling; her voice has a rich glow in 
it, but only in the Letter Duet did she manage it well. The first aria was 
ill-vocalized, and the second marred by unsteadiness. She has still to 
fulfil the promise of her first Santuzza. Joan Smalley was a Barbarina 
whose clear lyric soprano and attractive presence should ensure that we 
hear more of her. 

Marion Studholme’s pretty Susanna, Dowling’s nimble and well- 
sung Figaro, Anna Pollak’s prized Cherubino, Sheila Rex’s richly comic 
(but unexaggerated) Marcellina, Howell Glynne’s ripe, crusty Bartolo— 
all contributed, with alert, imaginative art, to a notable performance that 
was positively enjoyable to even a Mozart-sated listener. There were 
some social faults of production, largely concerned with sitting down 
(Susanna and her mistress perch on the same stool, Marcellina is 
enthroned in the Countess’s presence, in her own room), but fewer than 
in most Figaro productions. In some other ways Douglas Seale’s staging 
has been happily revised, and Malcolm Pride’s settings are a continuing 
pleasure. 

Michael Moores conducted, with an excellent feeling for tempo. He 
never confused speed with vitality, but let us hear and marvel afresh at 
each turn the music takes. The ensemble, surprisingly, came unstuck a 
few times. The orchestra was warm in tone and very proficient. AP. 


Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith. The Cooper & Three's Company 
(Intimate Opera Company) (December 23) 

This was the Intimate Opera Company’s first London season for 
seven years, and it was interesting to see that in the interval the group 
had been rejuvenated. There was a freshness about their performances 
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and the productions that was immediately engaging, and without which 
Arne’s The Cooper would have seemed very boring. In any case this 
naive piece which was receiving its first London performance since 1772 
is musically rather thin. Ann Dowdall as Fanny and Stephen Manton 
as Colin were the lovers; while Eric Shilling gave an excellent account 
of the role of Martin, never overdoing the comic aspects of the role. 
Joseph Horovitz and Antony Hopkins provided the piano and harpsi- 
chord accompaniment. 

Mr Hopkins, who is the company’s Musical Director, revealed him- 
self as a natural comedian in his introduction to Three’s Company which 
followed. This ‘improbable’ opera with a libretto by Michael Flanders 
is both amusing and clever. It does opera good to laugh at itself. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Otello (December 30) 


In the season’s final performance of Otello the greatest pleasure of 
the evening came from Joan Sutherland’s exquisitely sung Desdemona ; 
she sang with a purity and simplicity that was disarming, and moved 
and looked well. This was a triumph for the young Australian singer, 
and it was heart-warming to hear the ovation she received at her solo 
curtain. Remembering that the ranking Desdemonas of the day, 
Tebaldi, Brouwenstijn, Rysanek, Jurinac, Carteri and Steber, include but 
two Italians in their number, and are all singers whose careers are far 
more advanced than Miss Sutherland’s, then I think there is every chance 
that in a year or two this new Desdemona will be accepted as one of its 
leading exponents. 

Mr Vinay was in sad voice; his conception was as noble as ever, 
but am I wrong in suggesting that it is far less spontaneous than it used 
to be? Similarly Mr Kraus’s excellent Iago now seems too cleverly cal- 
culated by half. Without in the least disparaging these two fine artists, I 
do feel we are due to hear and see another Otello and Iago after 25 
performances (19 in London, 6 in the provinces). 

Edward Downes who was conducting his eleventh performance in 
twenty-two days was not at his best; the tempi, especially in the third- 
act ensemble .and the last act were far too slow. The chorus singing in 
the first act was ragged and lethargic—in complete contrast to the first 
Otello of the season, when it was electrifying. H.DR. 


Covent Garden. Tosca (January 3) 


Covent Garden seem to have fallen into the way of dropping their 
guest stars into Tosca: Tebaldi and Milanov, Tagliavini and Corelli, 
Gobbi and Guelfi. Tosca, again, was the choice for the London début 
of the celebrated Metropolitan tenor, Richard Tucker, well known to us 
on gramophone records. Indeed, the current series of performances seems 
to have been built around him. But in this opera the titular heroine is 
more important, and we must consider her first. 

Margherita Roberti is a young American soprano who has studied, 
and sung, in Italy. She is perhaps not yet ready to be a prima donna 
enacting a prima donna; she lacks the presence for the role, lacks fire, 
passion, temperament, and also that essential Tosca ability to use her 
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Richard Tucker as Cavaradossi 


costumes effectively. (Miss Roberti’s 
dresses were poorly designed ; the 
Quaker girl outfit of the first act 
got in the way dramatically, while 
the second-act train did so literally.) 
Moreover, she seems at present to 
be a lyric rather than a spinto 
soprano, unable to throw out the 
long, dramatic, solidly toned 
phrases that the part requires. 
Within these limitations, she did 
well. Her voice is distinctly attrac- 
tive, and well produced. She is 
musical and intelligent, though not 
much of an actress. She is pleasant 
to look at. (One gathers that in the 
subsequent performances, when she 
had got the feel of the house, and 
acquired confidence, she seemed 
more of a Tosca.) 

Tucker was a wonderfully reliable Cavaradossi, not putting a foot 
wrong nor singing a note unmusically (except the penultimate one of ‘E 
lucevan’). There was little glamour about his personality, nor about his 
tone. The timbre was robust, with a tendency to thicken, the volume was 
plentiful, the pitch was true; there was no forcing, no attempt to bring 
the house down with a yelled A sharp on ‘Vittoria!’ He opened the last 
act in a soft, gentle manner that was nearly sweet, and highly attractive, 
and he sang ‘O dolce mani’ beautifully. Plump and short, like the tenor 
of tradition, he nevertheless has a trim incisiveness of style which puts 
him above colleagues physically more favoured, but less artistic. 

Scipio Colombo, whom we have heard before, was a Scarpia who 
pulled his weight honourably, without actually adding distinction to the 
performance. Alexander Gibson's conducting was turgid, undramatic. 
He has yet to learn the trick of infusing life into those frequent Puccini 
gruppetti which carry an accent on every note, and, quite simply, how to 
make a long Puccini phrase surge and sing. His tempi were often slow: 
con violenza drew no violence from him ; the passage after ‘Vissi d’arte’ 
was far from being allegro agitato. And the balance in the Te Deum was 
so ill-adjusted as to deprive the massive sound-complex (organ, bells, 
chorus, orchestra, solo baritone) of most of its effectiveness. AP. 


Covent Garden. Aida (January 4) 

Mr Kubelik was absent from the bills; Mr Downes was announced 
to conduct sometimes as often as six times a week.. To the manage- 
ment’s problems of finding a leading bass, a leading baritone, another 
tenor, another soprano for the heavier Verdi roles, there seems to be 
added the one of finding conductors, if repertory runs are to. be kept to 
the level of the first few nights, and not tail off into routine perform- 
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ances for an unexacting coach public. Aida, which after a faltering start 
became something like a triumph for the company, had gone off again. 
It would be wrong to blame Mr Emanuel Young for this too completely. 
All over the world, uninspired pedestrian conducting is heard at times ; 
and Mr Young did not have under him the kind of cast which, given 
merely reasonable accompaniment, could have made all well. But his 
unidiomatic, ill-co-ordinated reading was certainly one of the factors 
which made this a tame evening. 

Constance Shacklock (Amneris) was below form. James Johnston 
(Radames) had a few really excellent notes, but at times his voice failed 
him, and his characterization was at best perfunctory. It was not a good 
setting in which to see Gré Brouwenstijn’s Aida again. She had been ill, 
and for two acts we ascribed her relative ineffectiveness to this. But ‘O 
patria mia’ she sang beautifully, and again it seemed to be clear that— 
admirable Verdi heroine though she can be in smaller houses—she does 
not have the voice to set the pulses beating when she undertakes a pas- 
sionate, dramatic role in a grand-scale production. Her phrasing ‘is 
impeccably artistic and musical, but to sing tastefully, even beautifully, 
is not enough for Aida—or Amelia, or Leonora. The cool dignity which 
suits Desdemona here becomes a kind of blankness. With the opening 
phrases of ‘O patria mia’ Miss Brouwenstijn made us sit up and admire, 
but she did not hold attention throughout the aria. Jess Walters was at 
the top of his form as Amonasro, but there was no real ‘star’ to redeem 
the performance. AP. 





Opera Society Performances 

Town Hall, Oxford. Ernani (Oxford University Opera Club) (December 4) 

Ernani was the second Verdi opera to be produced by the Club; the first 
was Macbeth in 1954. Ernani is fine early Verdi, and the undergraduate 
orchestra and chorus played and sung it with fervour. Professor Westrup 
displayed a new found vitality and conducted with evident relish. His trans- 
lation was less happy, and was obviously written with eye and ear for under- 
graduate humour. 

Edward Byles in the title role showed a completely different side of his 
art and voice to that which he recently displayed as Albert Herring. Peter 


A scene from the Oxford 
production of ‘Ernani’ 





Edmark 
Elvira arrives for her wedding with Silva. A scene from the Oxford 
production of ‘Ernani’ 


Reynolds and John Davies were rather young sounding and looking as Don 


Carlos and Silva, and Jean Buck was a most unhappy choice as Elvira. John 
Cox’s clever production and the simple but effective sets by Mark King are 
to be commended. H.D.R. 


Park Lane Opera Group. Le Pauvre Matelot and Le Docteur Miracle 
(December 8) 

Le Docteur Miracle was not quite Bizet’s first opera—that was an opéra- 
comique entitled La Maison du Docteur, unproduced and unpublished (a 
vocal score is said to be in the Conservatoire). But it was very early, dating 
from 1856 or 1857, which makes it contemporary with the symphony; and it 
has a curious retrospective interest in that one of the librettists was Ludovic 
Halévy (Léon Battu was the other). Offenbach had announced a competition 
for an operette to be produced at the ThéAtre des Bouffes-Parisiens: a panel 
consisting of Auber, Gounod, Halévy and Thomas placed Lecocq and Bizet 
equal first out of 78 entries. Both pieces were given the promised production 
on alternate days. 

The Park Lane Group’s production, London’s first, showed that the piece 
has something in common with the symphony, while seldom rising to the 
innocent heights of that delightful work. There the models were the best 
classical ones the young genius was thirstily absorbing; now the greatest 
examples were again kept in mind, the opere buffe of Rossini_and Donizetti 
—and again, there are forward-looking strokes of the mature Bizet that may 
unbalance the work stylistically, and label it irrevocably a juvenilium, but 
that need not upset our enjoyment. Indeed, they serve to increase our pleasure 
as the youthful Bizet’s quick ear is suddenly supplemented by something 
coming from within, not without. 

The story is pure buffo. A young officer in love with the crusty old 
Mayor's pretty daughter worms his way into the house first as a cook; his 
culinary art is so rudimentary that the Mayor, believing himself poisoned, 
summons a doctor (the disguised officer again) who effects a ‘miracle’ cure in 
return for the hand of his daughter. Easy to see why the composers of 
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lan Duff 
Above, Eileen McLoughlin and Maurice Wear in ‘Le Pauvre Matelot' ; 
below, a scene from ‘Dr. Miracle’ 





Barbiere and Elisir should have been the models. The music trips along 
prettily, wittily, reaching its best moment in the enjoyable ‘Quatuor de 
Omelette’, in which all the characters apostrophize the cook’s creation in a 
glorious take-off of a heroic ensemble: too bad that the taste turns out to be 
singulier et bizarre, though not so surprising after this long delay. 

The opera was mounted on a tiny stage with enchanting sets by Juanita 
Waterson and in a neat production by Anthony Besch. Two casts alternated: 
the one I saw was well-balanced, distinguished especially by the confidential 
leer and knowing roll of the eyes of Johanna Peters as the Mayor's wife. 
David Harris’s clever translation gave her one show-stopping moment -when 
she hustled the charlatan in doctor into the room where her ‘poisoned’ hus- 
band was stretched, snapping ‘Quick, quack, quick !’. 

Beside the young Bizet’s ready, if largely second-hand, invention, Mil- 
haud’s Le Pauvre Matelot, a Cocteau piéce noire based on fact about a home- 
coming sailor murdered for his money by his unrecognizing wife, made a 
poor showing, too slickly easy on the ear to be in any way memorable. 
Cocteau’s lines also seemed to baffle Mr Harris. Colin Graham’s skeleton sets 
solved his problem ingeniously and fitted well with his production in the 
minute space available. Myer Fredman conducted a small but deafening 
orchestra here, two pianos in Bizet’s work. J.W. 





Radio Opera 
Third Programme. Die Gliickliche Hand (December 11) 

After Iain Hamilton had released a veritable flood of wrong facts and 
amateurish criticism by way of introduction, the bewildered listener was 
presented with a recording of what one might call an approximate perform- 
ance of Schoenberg’s second opera, the 19-minute ‘drama with music’ Die 
Gliickliche Hand. \t was the first hearing of this towering masterpiece in this 


country—forty-four years after its completion. 

The performance was Viennese, with Michael Gielen conducting the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, members of the chorus of Osterreichischer 
Rundfunk (speaking-voice chorus), and Eberhard Wachter in the role of the 
sole principal, ‘The Man’ (baritone). Despite diverse defects in interpretation 
and execution, as well as an ill-balanced recording, the presentation was better 
than none: the essential qualities of the work came across, even though Mr 
Hamilton had confused Schoenberg’s symbolic text to the extent of investing 
it with an imaginary meaning, to wit, the ‘search for perfection’. In reality, 
the subject is the artist and his conflict-ridden quest for spiritual development 
and autonomy; the question of perfection does not arise. If Mr Hamilton had 
only mentioned the single word ‘artist’, the whole expressionist symbolology 
would have explained itself to the listener. 

The text is reduced to the barest essentials because, music apart, the 
burden of dramatic meaning is shifted on to the visual field, as witness the 
famous crescendo of stage-lighting expressive of the Man’s brain-storm. A 
simple piece of arithmetic will clarify the resulting texture: out of a total of 
255 bars, the Man sings a mere 30 bars. The only other vocal stretches are the 
opening and closing choruses of six women and six men (overwhelming 
whispering-speaking-singing counterpoint here, anticipating Moses und Aron), 
with a total of 53 bars. 

In a word, the opera is largely a dumb show, whence it was of course 
unfortunate that it was not introduced to the eye. Nowadays, its difficulties are 
not such that a scenic production would present a major problem, nor will 
anyone doubt that its first performance in this country is over-due. Meanwhile, 
we must nevertheless be grateful to the Third for giving us a first glimpse of 
the music that has made history, though a second glimpse—an immediate 
repeat—would have seemed both necessary and eminently practicable. 

The title of the work is untranslatable because it derives from a German 
idiom; The Lucky Hand is quite wrong. The Favoured Hand—th- artist's 
hand—is the nearest I can get. Mans Keller 
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Third Programme. Ruth (December 15 and 16) 


The BBC’s two broadcasts of tennox Berkeley's Ruth gave a welcome 
opportunity for reassessing our reactions to the original stage performances, 
and I was particularly interested to see whether I had been right in feeling 
that the work might actually become more vivid when divorced from its 
stage setting. 

Ruth herself is the archetypal handmaiden, visited by a grace as unhoped- 
for as it is merited. Traditionally she is regarded as foreshadowing the Virgin 
Mary, and her story, as an allegory in praise of human and divine compassion, 
is still an urgent and profoundly moving one. But like all forms of symbolism, 
allegory needs to have its feet on the ground if its head is going to reach the 
clouds, and so, quite rightly, Berkeley and his librettist, Eric Crozier, have 
tried to make the Biblical background of Ruth’s story as vivid as they can. 
A right decision in principle, but evidently a difficult one to put into practice, 
for it means that soloists and chorus, even more than usual, exist on separate 
planes. The cardinal example is, of course, the harvest thanksgiving scene in 
Act 2. This still seemed to me, listening to the broadcasts, a crude and 
ineffective way of supplying local and historical colour; a hint would have 
been preferable to this tlunt statement. Would it not have been possible to 
extend Ruth’s and Naomi’s brief scene at the beginning of Act 2 into a more 
definitive exposition of their unhappy plight, and at the same time to have let 
snatches of the harvest festivities reach us (and them too—with dramatic irony, 
for they have little cause to celebrate the end of the harvest) from off-stage? 

But whether or not Mr Berkeley ever feels it worth while to recast his 
second act I hope that we shall hear Ruth again. It seems unlikely that it will 
hold the stage, but there is too much good music in it for it to be allowed to 
languish on the shelf. As an opera it may not be a complete success, but it 
makes an unusually moving dramatic oratorio. Jeremy Noble 
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(Continued from page 114) 


top notes which broke the peaceful, suave legato line which combined with 
lovely quality is Cerquetti’s prime virtue; they forgave her a lack of dramatic 
penetration and incisive control of tempi; she was the heroine of the hour, 
and a young singer to boot, not yet a diva. She could do no wrong. She 
survived ‘Casta Diva’ with honours, singing in a light-aetherial tone but adding 
a treacherous G/G sharp hook to the high repeated A. The stretto with 
mezzo-soprano after ‘Mira, O Norma’ came off extremely well, some achieve- 
ment when one considers that she came fresh from another Norma (at 
Naples) and had only had the day of the performance in which to prepare 
herself in a new production. Miriam Pirazzini (Adalgisa) also came up with 
flying colours (she was replacing Fedora Barbieri), although the beautiful 
quality of her voice is marred by somewhat forced agility. Franco Corelli 
looked resplendent in a centurion’s armour of gilded feather (modelled on 
Robert Taylor’s in Quo Vadis?). He sings the part enthusiastically rather than 
artistically, and one longs for a smooth, even line. Giulio Neri is not now able 
to give Oroveso the strength he needs; could not Plinio Clabassi be heard in 
this role? 

Margherita Wallmann’s production was of the best, giving a new spacious- 
ness and dignity to an opera that is often mechanical, and four-square. A 
good deal of thought had gone into recreating the Druid way of life, and 
Salvatore Fiume’s massive sets were highly appropriate except in an extra- 
ordinary drop which insisted on a perspective of huts ideal for Zulus. It was 
evident that everyone, including the conductor (Gabriele Santini), orchestra 
and chorus had all gone to work with a will, determined to make Norma a 
red-letter occasion, and it was sad that in the fracas which followed, artistic 
values and the hard labours of many were overshadowed. 

However, the most heretical, but perhaps the sanest comment on the 
whole affair comes from the veteran painter Giorgio De Chirico, who has 
spent his life in a hot-bed of controversy : 

‘Scandals of this sort are necessary. I would almost go so far as to say 
they need to be encouraged, so as to break the monotony of this type of 
entertainment. Personally I had the time of my life the other evening.’ 

Is it a case of ‘Via la Callas’ or ‘Viva la Callas’? Cynthia Jolly 





British Institute of Recorded Sound. A series of ten lectures will be held 
at the Institute’s premises, 38 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, commencing 
February 12, when Agnes Nicholls (Lady Harty) will talk about ‘Some British 
Singers I have known’. On March 19 the Editor of opera will lecture on 
‘Toscanini as an operatic conductor’. Full details of the rest of the series can 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Institute. 
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Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre 


Rosebery Avenue EC! 
Evenings at 7 p.m. 





Repertoire February 1958 includes: 
Rovivat of FALSTAFF 
erdi 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 
Humperdinck 

THE MERRY WIDOW 
Lehar 


MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


Mozart 
LA BOHEME 
Puccini 


TRITTICO 


Puccini 


Verdi 
IL TROVATORE 
Verdi 





MAILING LIST Subscribers (3/6 per year) may 
book seats one week in advance of the general 
public, For details please write to the Mailing 
List Department, Sadier’s Wells Theatre, Rose- 
bery Avenue, EC 
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La Sonnambula 
William Tell (1) 


Telephone, Bluebeard Forza dei Destino 
Gianni Schicchi 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


. 4, 5, 7, 8. Der Wildschitz (Lortzing). 


SHEFFIELD OPERA GROUP 
. 25—March 1. The Barber of Seville, at Montgomery Hall, Sheffield. 


THE REVIVAL OPERA COMPANY 


. 5—8. La Juire, at Rudolf Steiner Hall. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 
19. London Mozart Players, Joan Sutherland, Harry Blech. 


. 23. London $ ymphony Orchestra. Suzanne Danco, Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
5 Philharmonia Orchestra. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Wolfgang Sawallisch. 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR FEBRUARY 

Soop (Om (Delius). BBC Studio. Opera. 
Grimes (Britten) from Covent Garden. 
Tendon (Handel). Handel Society. 
L’Amico Fritz ( henge) from Drury Lane. 
Fedra ( Pizzetti), 4 — Recording. 
Die Entfihrung aus n ( Gamagiene Records ). 
ITV, GRANADA 

Gerda Lammers, in “Chelsea at Nine.”’ 
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The iong-awatted recording of Rossini's 


‘IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA’ 
Tito Gobbi as ricaro 
Maria Meneghini Callas as rosiva 


with LUIGI ALVA, FRITZ OLLENDORF, 
NICOLA ZACCARIA, MARIO CARLIN and 
GABRIELLA CARTURAN 


Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus 
conducted by Aleeo Galliera 


33C X1507-9 


(Ina free presentation bor 
with descriptive notes) 
Libretto in preparation 


A still from the film ‘ The Barber of 
Seville’ which is to be released shortly 
by Curzon Film Distributors Ltd. 
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Vilem Tausky, Peter Gellhorn 
HANDEL Anthony Besch 
APRIL CANTELO FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING FOR 


MONICA SINCLAIR 
HELEN WATTS THE OPERA STAGE 
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